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A PREACHER PERSECUTOR 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 
R perniciously busy these days in a field to which 
he has no clear call. He may-be a pious man and an 
erudite theologian, but in denouncing the Supreme 
Court of this State for its decision in the appealed case 
of Emil Meysenburg, alleged boodler, he is disporting 
himself like an anarchist. Since Dr. Boyd “butted in” 
on politics and jurisprudence in that fearless fashion 
of those who venture where angels hesitate to tread, 
he has accomplished nothing other than a diminution of 
his own dignity and a lessening of the prestige of his 
sacred profession. When Dr. Boyd attempted to stump 
the city in the last Mayoralty campaign, his utterances 
were remarkable for lack of that restraint which con- 
stitutes good taste and especially for an absence of the 
consideration and courtesy towards opponents that 
might have been expected ot one whose chief mission 
theretofore had been “to preach Christ and Him 
crucified.” When Dr. Boyd plunged into politics, he 
dived directly into the filthiest part of the pool, and 
while he succeeded in splashing other people, he most 
conspicuously soiled himself. When the boodle in- 
vestigation began, Dr. Boyd constituted himself ari 
assistant to the VUircuit Attorney and agitated exten- 
sively to bring about a state of public feeling such as 
made valid the claim of men under accusation that they 
could not get a fair and impartial trial in this com- 
munity. When the boodle trials began, Dr. Boyd sat 
behind the Circuit Attorney and was offensively prom- 
inent by actions calculated to impress the jury with the 
fact that he lent the sanction of his religious prestige 
to every move made by the prosecution. He made a 
strong “play” at the jury, and the jury must have felt 


EVEREND WILLARD W. BOYD, pastor of 
the Second Baptist Church of St. Louis, is 


‘that its members would be indeed anathema if they 


dared decide against the State when backed up by the 
Church, and especially the Baptist Church. Dr. Boyd, 
in so far as he went out of his way to aid the Circuit 
Attorney in the manner referred to, assumed the role 
of a_persecutor and helped to bring into the considera- 
tion of the causes of the defendants elements entirely 
aside from the law and the evidence, influences foreign 
to those which should prevail in the determination of 
the fate of a defendant to a charge of crime. Dr. Boyd 
is undoubtedly a magnetic personality, but were he 
twenty times over “a priest of the order of Melchise- 
dech,” he has no right to practise his suave, hypnotic 
arts upon a jury to the end that the said jury. may 
send a man to thé penitentiary. Dr. Boyd is a perverter 
of justice when he enters upon such performances, and 
his only excuse for such actions must be that insatiable 
craving for notoriety that comes upon the preacher 
more concerned with his personal effectiveness and 
popularity than with the elemental truth and holiness 
of his preachments. And when, later, we read that 
Dr. Boyd has been hobnobbing confidentially with a 
convicted, but still influential, defendant to a charge of 
boodling, with design, apparently, to induce that sorely 
pressed defendant to give evidence that would incrimi- 
nate the man who asked, concerning a Boydian plagiar- 
ism, “if it were not as bad to steal a sermon as to 
steal a horse,” we find in the incident nothing less re- 
volting than the spectacle of ‘a man of God” endeavor- 
ing to use the enginery of the State to wreak his pri- 


vate vengeance. Dr. Boyd would compound with a 
man he had denounced as a felon to strike a man 
against whom he holds a personal grudge. Dr. Boyd 
helped to “job” defendants by impressing juries and 
he was willing to “job” another man if he had to 
make a dicker that would commit the officers of jus- 
tice to an alliance with a person whom Dr. Boyd him- 
self had declared to be “the city’s chief political crimi- 
nal.” There is little to be said of Dr. Boyd after stat- 
ing these facts. They are eloquent of the quality of 
his character as a clergyman, a citizen and a man, and 
I cannot help saying that the quality of character thus 
disclosed is one best fitted to the requirements of the 
occupation of the private detectives employed to spot 
women, and secure, even if they have to manufacture, 
evidence that will. establish grounds for divorce. 

This Dr. Boyd it is who thunders in his pulpit and 
raves in interviews against the decision of the Supreme 
Court of this State in the Meysenburg case. The Su- 
preme Court reversed and remanded for trial the case 
in question on the ground of serious and manifold er- 
rors in the trial of the case, errors that put the defend- 
ant at a disadvantage before the law, errors that in- 
vaded and denied his rights, errors that induced his 
conviction by misrepresenting his conduct and ad- 
mitting testimony that was not, in any sense, evidence. 
The members of the Supreme Court rendering this 
opinion are elderly men of long experience in the law. 
They have devoted their lives to the law and may 
be presumed, fairly, to know something about the sub- 
ject. They have, themselves, represented men accused 
of crime, and now, as supreme lawgivers of the State, 
they are pledged to interpret law and review pro- 
cedure to the end that justice shall be done all men in 
the courts without the destruction of any of those 
safeguards which the law throws around the individu- 
al, when confronted by the power and majesty of the 
State as accuser. These men say that Emil Meysen- 
burg’s trial was so conducted as to amount almost to a 
burlesque upon equitable procedure, almost a mockery 
of justice. They review the case exhaustively. They 
show that they have studied it. They conclude that 
the methods pursued in the trial were such as to 
jeopardize unduly the liberty of the defendant by ad- 
mitting testimony against him that the law expressly 
provides shall not be introduced against any defendant. 
The case was so tried, say these men learned in the 
law, that the chief apparent basis of the man’s con- 
viction was testimony not relevant or pertinent and 
constructions of law not in accord with the spirit of 
sane justice that pervades all law. Against the de- 
cision of these venerable, calm, dignified, dispassion- 
ate, learned men uprises Reverend Willard Whipper- 
snapper Boyd to declare that their review of the trial 
is defective, that their estimate of the procedure is 
mistaken, that their of the is 
strabismic, 

Is it impertinent to ask the Rev. Dr. Boyd when, 
where and how he acquired such a knowledge of law 

~and of the propriety of legal procedure as to enable 
him to decide that the Supreme Judges are in error? 
Since when has Dr. Boyd been pope of civil and crimi- 
nal law? What power clothes him with infallibility in 
matters beyond the scope of his study and experience? 
Has he “unconsciously cerebrated” the spirit of the 
law, as, perhaps, he “unconsciously cerebrated” the 
ideas and words of an oration by Edward Everett? 
How can a clergyman, yéarning for the reign of law 
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and order, justify himself in a course that scoffs at 
and sets aside constituted authority? Must not even 
a clergyman following the meek and lowly Nazarine, 
“render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s?” 
And if a learned clergyman may rail at courts and ad- 
vise the multitude that the decisions of courts are not 
binding, in what respect is he different from, or worthy 
of more respect than the flannel-mouthed “red,” who 
proclaims Czolgosz a saint and a martyr of humanity? 
If the rulings of courts are not to be respected even by 
clergymen, what can be the result other than a disre- 
gard of all law, which amounts to anarchy? Is Dr. 
Boyd an anarchist? And in order to punish boodlers, 
are we to set up a system of ignoring the spirit of law 
which will enable a prejudiced or ignorant court to 
“railroad” to the penitentiary any man, however inno- 
cent, who may be haled before it? Shall men be 
sent to prison because Dr. Boyd believes them guilty, 
or doesn’t like them, or shall they be sent to prison 
only when proved guilty by legal methods in which 
every right of the citizen to a fair trial. is recognized 
and protected with the most scrupulous care? 

The Dr. Boyd idea of law marks him as one who, if 
opportunity offered, might be a worthy successor to 
Torquemada of Toledo, Alva in the Netherlands and 
Bloody Mary. But the world has progressed far be- 
yond the Dr. Boyd idea of law and the sanctity of 
human rights—thank God! ‘3 

The ablest man on the Supreme Bench, Judge Sher- 
wood, said, in his opinion, that in all his years on the 
bench he had never seen a record of a trial so full of 
errors of procedure as the record in the Meysenburg 
case, and there was among this wilderness of errors 
not one in favor of the defendant. What is the mean- 
ing of such a declaration? There is but one. That is, 
that Meysenburg was tried with a sole purpose to con- 
vict him. The State does not put a man on trial to 
convict him, but to determine, by methods applicable 
to all men who may be brought to trial, his guilt or 
innocence. Judge Sherwood says that the case shows 
plainly that any old testimony was admitted, in any 
old way, in defiance of all forms of procedure, in order 
to convict a man whom the law says always that he is 
“presumed to be innocent until proven guilty.” This 
means that the Judge and the Circuit Attorney joined 
in a course of deliberate ignoring of the defendant’s 
rights. It means that the law and the procedure were 
stretched to the limit to convict Meysenburg, that 
every time there was a question of invasion of Meysen- 
burg’s rights as a citizen, the decision was against him, 
that every point in his favor was turned down or 
nullified by rulings or instructions. Meysenburg was 
“railroaded.” The Judge and the Circuit Attorney are 
sworn officers of the State, whose duty it is to protect 
the defendant in every right with which the law clothes 
him. The Circuit Attorney is, in a sense, an attorney 
for the defendant as much as he is an attorney for the 
State, and the Judge is an arbitrator of issues between 
the individual and the State, of which the individual 
is a component part. When a Judge of the Supreme 
Court says that, in more than a quarter of a century, 
he has not seen a record so “rotten” with error as that 
of Judge Douglas and Circuit Attorney Folk’s trial of 
Meysenburg, the declaration is a tremendous intimation 
of either the incompetency or the prejudice of the 
officers named. Either they did not know how to try 
the case, or they set to work deliberately to “give the 
defendant the worst of it” in deference to popular 
clamor for convictions. Which horn soever of the 
dilemma may be taken. for justification by the officers 
accused, they are welcome to the solace they may find 
in it. It is bad enough to think that courts may be 
influenced to be lenient to men clearly guilty of crime, 
or that the tricks of the law may be used to free a man 
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who should be punished, but it is simply infamous 
that courts should be influenced to punish men by vio- 
lating their rights, or that officers of the State should 
use tricks of the law to secure convictions. We can 
stand for the evils of courts whose betrayals of justice 
“Jean to meréy’s side,” but it is something to freeze 
the blood. to think that. officials of courts, in order to 
secure a personal triumph, in order to win the applause 
of the crowd, can descend to methods of trial that 
deprive a defendant of every right he has to the pro- 
tection provided by the statutes and by ancient cus- 
tom. We can bear with equanimity a criminal getting 
off on technicalities, but we cannot tolerate the thought 
that State officials may twist and distort procedure, so 
that, at the behest of every popular whim or through 
some private influence, an innocent person may be de- 
prived of his life or his liberty. 

And how significant that one phrase of Judge Sher- 
wood’s: Not one error in favor of the defendant. 
Never a mistake to help Meysenburg. At every oppor- 
tunity to decide a question, an error to make Meysen- 
burg more certain of conviction! An accident? Well, 
hardly. Meysenburg was convicted to order, and pre- 
sumably to the order of Dr. Boyd, who sat at the Cir- 
cuit Attorney’s desk during the trial and beamed his 
approval of every error. The charge of Judge Sher- 
wood is, in effect, that the multiplied error in this case 
shows that the trial was conducted on an assumption, 
from the beginning, of Meysenburg’s guilt. That is a 
crime in itself. It sweeps away the foundation of 
liberty and it renders life itself insecure against courts 
and prosecutors ignorant or corrupt or fanatically in- 
spired by the hypnotic influence of men like Rev. Wil- 
lard W. Boyd. Meysenburg was tried so that he 
could not avail himself of any right that might have 
acquitted him. He was convicted before trial. The 
Judge and the Circuit Attorney knew enough law 
never to permit entry into the record of any error that 
would benefit Meysenburg. They cannot plead ignor- 
They may plead that they had to give the crowd 
But courts are not created to provide vic- 
tims for the mob. And this is not a time for Jeffries 
to come back to earth in the form of Judge Douglas 
or for the spirit of the Inquisition to reincarnate itself 


ance. 
“a head.” 


in Joseph W. Folk, or for men to be sacrificed to the’ 


lust for glory of Rev. Willard W. Boyd. 

When we contrast the inferences as to the judicial 
attitude towards defendant Meysenburg upon the part, 
of Judge Douglas with the position taken by Judge 
Ryan in the case against Henry Nicolaus, we see 
the distinction and the difference between a judge se- 
cure and serene in his sense of right and a judge 
weakly bending himself to temporary whims of the 
mob. Judge Ryan did not hesitate to throw out of 
court the case against Mr. Nicolaus, when the State’s 
evidence did not support the charge made in the in- 
dictment that should never have been found. . Judge 
Douglas stands. accused by Judge Sherwood of having 
given Meysenburg “the butt end” of every ruling on 
Judge 
Douglas never erred to the extent of giving the de- 
fendant an advantage. There was as much clamor 
for the conviction. of Mr. Nicolaus as for that of Mr. 


the points raised by Meysenburg’s attorneys. 


Meysenburg. There would have been as much popu- 
larity in “landing” the former as the latter. It took 
courage in Judge Ryan to decide in favor of a wealthy 
defendant and against public prejudice. It was the 
opposite of courage in Judge Douglas to err per- 
sistently against the right claims, protests and ob- 
jections of Meysenburg, while never erring in rulings 
upon the Circuit Attorney’s objections to evidence in 
the defendant’s behalf: Judge Sherwood’s statement 


of error in the case is simply an elaborate presenta- 
tion of the fact that Mr. Meysenburg did not have a 
fair trial, such as the law of the land is supposed to 





guarantee every person accused of crime. If a trial be 
not fair, it is no trial at all. It is an offense against 
civilization. 

In the face of Judge Sherwood’s opinion and that 
of his less emphatic colleagues, Rev. Dr. Boyd, who 
was a self-constituted quasi-prosecutor of Meysenburg, 
rises to denounce the Supreme Court. The action is 
of almost stupefying effrontery and so.egotistic as to be 
laughable, were it not of such serious public conse- 
quences to every man who may possibly be accused of 
crime. wes: 

It is unfortunate that many people in this com- 
munity are weak enough to allow themselves to be led 
by a man like Dr. Boyd. It is still more unfortunate 
that a man like Dr, Boyd should have such an influence 
as he has with a man in the position of Circuit At- 
torney Folk. A public prosecutor should not be domi- 
nated and directed by a fanatic and frenzied autol- 
atrous propagandist of persecution. There is no place 
for fanaticism in our courts. There should be no 
place in the councils of a public prosecutor for a man, 
even with the prefix “reverend,” who, to advertise 
himself, appeals to popular passion and denounces the 
courts for no offense worse than seeing that one lone 
man, yet representative of all men, shall have justice, 
even as against the State. So far from the Supreme 
Court being subject to legitimate criticism for the 
Meysenburg decision, it is to be commended therefor. 
Courts are established to protect the individual from 
the State no less than the State from the wrongdoing 
of the individual. Courts are established to avoid the 
danger of sacrificing accused persons to popular frenzy. 
Courts are established to insure each man a fair trial 
and to insist most firmly on that fairness when popular 
prejudice is most ready to wink at unfairness in order 
to gratify its desire for victims. A court that defies 
popular prejudice, that stands for one man’s rights 
against the rage of the many, that hesitates not to re- 
buke that zealotry in office which makes judges and 
prosectitors more desirous of individual success and 
popular favor than careful of individual rights, that 
throws the shield of the law over the man who is ac- 
cused of violating. the law—such a court is an institu- 
tion in accord with the highest ideals of civilized hu- 
manity. 

And when against such a court and its rulings there 
arises a denouncer claiming to speak as representative 
of the Man of Galilee, who bodied forth supremely 
all the best ideals of humanity attuned to the purposes 
of divinity, methinks that in the conduct of such an 
one, be he named Boyd or anything else, the gentle 
Christ is crucified again. 
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The Love of Money 
Q BOUT nineteen hundred years ago, St. Paul ut- 


tered the dictum that the love of money is the 
The “Pharisee of the Phari- 
close 


root of all evil. 
had a wonderfully insight into the 
mainsprings | of human actions. He read 
nature like an unrolled papyrus. He had 
studied all its weaknesses, all its 
its sordid longings, and finally come to the well- 
ripened opinion that to the irrational coveting of gold 
must be ascribed all the evil that is in this world and 
afflicting mankind. Many centuries of Christian civil- 
ization have elapsed since he thundered against avari- 
ciousness, but his words still hold as good to-day as 
they did when Cesar’s household wallowed in the mire 
of sybaritic lust and luxuries. It is a strange and 
yet very encouraging sign of the times that, while ma- 
terialism threatens to engulf all civilized countries 
and to make idealism but a shadow and a name, there 
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human 


vices, all 











is an increasing number of prominent men who lift 
up their voices against the blind, slavish worshiping 
of gold and in eloquent terms point out its follies 
and its dangers. It seems at times as if a reaction 
towards idealism had already set in, as if a spiritual 
renaissance could not be considered far off. Mate- 
rialism appears to be engaged in its own undoing, 
inasmuch as it is leading to satiety, and provoking 
man’s better nature into a state of revolt and dis- 
gust. The other day, Henry Watterson took occasion 
to bewail the modern desire to get rich within the 
shortest possible time, no matter how. and to point 
out that “money is full of illusions and delusions ;” 
that great wealth leads, in most cases, to abuses and 
evils of all kinds; that it brings no real happiness; 
that the man who is too eager to acquire it and makes 
it the principal object of his earthly endeavors, makes 
a fool and a brute of himself, and that it is. not 
wealth, but success which insures real happiness. 
“Wealth,” he remarked, “not only brings no happiness, 
but happiness itself shifts its foot. What we regard 
as the highest pleasure now may mean nothing to us 
in the course of years.” There is nothing untrue, or 
exaggerated in these words. There is not one sens- 
ible, experienced person that would care to dissent 
from the views expressed by Mr. Watterson. But, in 
spite of all this, most of us will only smile in a cynical 
or pitying sort of way at all such admonitions, and 
declare that while they contain a good deal of ab- 
stract truth, it is only the theorizer, the over-zealous 
reformer who really believes that the love of money 
in its sordidly selfish form can be eradicated in the 
human heart. It is all very well, we are often told, 
to speak against the evils of inordinate desire of 
wealth, but the fact of the matter is that without this 
desire the woriu would not progress, and commerce 
and arts would languish. So what are you going 
to do about it? There are also a few cynics who tell 
us that we despise wealth only as long as we are with- 
out it, and that the man who to-day rails against the 
vanities of money-getting may speedily be converted 
into a sturdy ultra-conservative and a devout worshiper 
at the feet of Baal by being given a good opportunity 
to pile up the coin. It is only the have-nots, the en- 
the cynic declares, who see the evils of 
wealth. The man who is in possession of a snug 
fortune and able to increase it without difficulty sees 
only the good of it. However, there is no negd dis- 
guising the fact that we are all convinced of the truth 
of the saying that there is no real happiness in wealth, 
and this being the case, the question obtrudes itself: 
Would it not be better for mankind and for civiliza- 
tion, if the love of wealth were less intense, if we 
hearkened more to the voice of the ideal which is 
enthroned in our soul, if we followed the precepts of 
The spirit of Christianity is ut- 


vious, 


truth more closely? 
terly opposed to avariciousness, and thus in accord 
with eternal truth. It does not require much stretch 
of the imagination to arrive at the conclusion that 
but for the irrational desire to accumulate riches, hu- 
man society would not be afflicted with such a vast 
amount of misery, crime and suffering. The craze to 
get rich in any ola way does not make for charity. 
On the contrary, it leads to all sorts of crime, and, in 
the end, proves a mockery and a curse. Wealth does 
not and never will satisfy the cravings of the human 
heart. Wealth is only an incident, and not the end- 
all and the be-all of human existence. As soon as 
we make it our highest ambition, we become the slave 
of the vilest sort of materialism, instead of an en- 
nobling ideal. Crass materialism, unrestrained and 
undisguised, is in direct conflict with human ideals. It 
degrades and brutalizes. The man whose highest ideal 
in life is represented by glittering gold is to be pitied, 
for he is the dupe of something that is nothing, that, 
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in the end, eludes his eagerly-grasping fingers, and 
makes him feel the bitterness of the words “that all 
his life he has been in the wrong.” 


te 
Disappearing Heroes 

“THERE are no heroes any more,” said a prominent 
European writer, a few days ago. There is, no doubt, 
some truth in this. In this age of cynicism, the ideal 
hero may be said to be at a big discount. The “Gen- 
tleman of France,” the great orator, the eminent states- 
man, the profound scientist, the brilliant /ittérateur, 
the gallant soldier, and the sword-clanking matinée- 
girl hero have all come down from their erstwhile high 
pedestals. We are approaching that stage where we 
will be without ideals and worship at nobody’s shrine. 
Higher criticism, the publication of posthumous let- 
ters and memoirs, biographies and things of that kind 
tend to make us believe that there is no real great- 
ness in anybody, that there is neither a hero of the 
bad nor of the good. The great Corsican has lost in 
our estimation because somebody made the discovery 
that he practiced the homely virtue of stinginess in 
his household affairs and scanned poor Josephine’s 
toilet bills too closely. Nero has been robbed of his 
glory of sin and crime and made to appear tiresomely 
vulgar and banale. Mysterious, sinister Tiberius has 
been metamorphosed into a pedantically virtuous phi- 
losopher. Robespierre has ceased to be a fascinating, 
blood-thirsty hero-villain, since historians made the 
assertion that he was really a mild-mannered, mushy- 
hearted, lachrymose philosopher, and Mr. Jerome, the 
New York district attorney, is authority for the state- 
ment that Thomas Jefferson and the “Fathers” of our 
country generally were only “great old fakirs.” 
view of all this, is it an exaggeration to say that ro- 
mance is disappearing, that the hero is becoming un- 
heroic and existence exasperatingly prosaic, flat, stale 
Verily, we are living in an age 
Every- 


and unprofitable? 
of knockers, iconoclasts, critics and cynics. 
body seems to be engaged in finding fault, in criticis- 
ing and “roasting.” No wonder that the hero spe- 
cies is close to extinction. 
tk & 
An Interesting Theory 


Dr. OsBorNE REYNOLDS, a prominent British phy- 
sicist, after twenty years of research and expreiment- 
ing, has ventured to offer a new explanation of the 
law of gravitation, the structure of the universe and 
the ‘essential constitution of matter. The London 
Spectator believes that Dr. Reynolds has made a great 
discovery. It is generally admitted that all space must 
be filled with some medium which transmits the va- 
rious influences known as radiant energy, for New- 
ton’s theory that these influences might consist in the 
actual transmission of material particles has been 
completely disproved. The luminiferous ether theory 
has grave defects. There is no known way in which 
this ether could possibly transmit the attraction of 
material bodies for one another, known as gravita- 
tion. No one has yet explained the cause of gravi- 
tation in a satisfactory manner. Such theories as 
Le Sage’s bombardment of corpuscles, and Lord Kel- 
vin’s hypothesis of “sinks” and “sources” of matter, 
have been set aside, because we have no proof for 
their existence, and also because they presuppose such 
an incredible development of energy. Dr. Reynolds 
believes that his theory of the universe accounts for 
gravitation on Newton’s original hypothesis that it is 
the effect of a state of stress in the medium surround- 
ing all bodies. That medium, which he claims to have 
discovered, is not the homogeneous, infinitely rare 
jelly which is understood by those who have hitherto 
spoken of the ether, but a definite, granular structure, 
comparable to an illimitable heap of shot or sand 
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piled in a regular fashion, so that each grain is at the 


same mean distance from each of its twelve neigh- 
bors. By a highly ingenious method, Dr. Reynolds 
has been able to work out from his experiments a cpm- 
plete series of measures for the grains of this prim- 
ordial substance, which he believes to fill all space. 
The result is one of the most amazing propositions 
ever laid down by a serious physicist. The size of 
these grains, we are told, is inconceivably small, 
though it has been definitely measured by mathemat- 
ical analysis as being the seven-hundred-thousand-mil- 
lionth part of the wave-length of violet light, a unit 
which may be considered equal to the sixty-thousandth 
part of an inch. In a normal condition, these grains 
are in motion, with a mean relative velocity of about 
one and one-third feet per second, though the mean 
path of each grain is restricted by its neighbors to the 
four-hundred-thousand-millionth part of its own di- 
ameter. From this it follows that the mean density 
of such a medium must be ten thousand times that of 
water, or four hundred and eighty times greater than 
that of the densest matter known on the earth; while 
it must be, normally, in such a state of stress that 
its mean pressure is seven hundred and fifty thousand 
tons on the square inch, or three thousand times 
greater than the strongest material known to us can 
bear. This extraordinary medium, according to Dr. 
Reynold’s conclusions, fills the whole of the space of 
the universe. The assumption of such a medium, he 
says, affords “a complete, quantitative, purely me- 
chanical explanation of the cause of gravitation.” His 
ultimate conclusion is that “we are all waves.” He 
thereby recalls Montaigne’s dictum that man is “di- 
vers et ondoyant.” Dr. Reynold’s conclusions are cer- 
tainly startling in the extreme, yet in no wise irra- 
tional or fantastical. ‘Tney are now being considered 
by Lord Kelvin and Professor J. J. Thomson, whose 
views are awaited with deep interest. 


te & 
Art Students 


In spite of constant and frequently tragical warn- 
ings, the aspiring art students of America continue 
to go to Paris. They are under the queer impres- 
sion that there only can be found the really artistic 
milieu; that there only are great opportunities for 
studying and for gaining fame. They, like many oth- 
ers, regard Paris as the very center of the world’s 
artistic endeavor, and think that all that is neces- 
sary to become a successful, great artist is to visit 
the frivolous metropolis on the Seine and to pay spe- 
cial attention to the masterpieces of the Louvre. This 
delusive impression has been and is at the bottom 
of many sad episodes; of the wrecking of many prom- 
ising careers; of divorces, suicides and murders. The 
recently reported and so mysterious death of Mrs. 
Gore is a case in point. The true facts of this trag- 
edy will probably never be known. The features 
of it are, however, characteristic of life in Paris. They 
give eloquent testimony to the fact that the young 
women and men of America, who are engaged in 
studying art in the French capital, are beset by great 
moral dangers. To associate with the Quartier Latin 
element, with the flotsam and jetsam of a Bohemian 
society, is not conducive to strengthening moral back- 
bone. In the art circles of Paris, one may meet 
all sorts and conditions of men and women from all 
parts of the civilized world, and the great majority 
of them are moral lepers, degenerates, roués with 
Mephistophelian principles, refugeés from life’s ship- 
wrecks, who try to drown their disappointments and 
sorrows in brain-killing absinthe. Beginners of the 
study of art and music, during the first few months, 
see only the false glamour, the grinning mockeries and 
the forced joys of this Bohemian life, and when they 
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are finally made acquainted with all its pangs, mis- 
eries and disgusts, they have, as a rule, lost their 
former sturdiness of moral sense and the will or ca- 
pacity to resent it. There is much gossiping about 
young people who go to study art and music in Paris. 
There is an infinity of hope of ultimate fame ex- 
pressed by friends and relatives when Miss or Mr. 
So-and-So begins his studies and the sending of piti- 
fully optimistic reports about prospects and the opin- 
ions of teachers. Yet what is the end in ninety-five 
cases out of a hundred? Misery and failure, and, 
sometimes, suicide. There are, undoubtedly, a great 
number of Americans in Paris, and other European 
centers of art who would be glad, but are ashamed 
or lacking the means, to return to the United States. 
And some of them disappear completely in the vortex 
of Bohemia, among civilization’s riff-raff, after hav- 
ing despaired of the future, the world and their ideals. 
American art students should think of this several 
times before resolving to go to Europe. They should 
remember that moral dangers are great; that rivalry 
is keen, and that success, in most cases, remains for- 
ever a tantalizing Fata Morgana. 


ek & & 
THE DRAMATIC YEAR 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


PLAYGOER, and not a critic, the writer may 
A be absolved at the outset, of any fixed pur- 

pose to instruct the public or to elevate the 
stage. A few weeks ago, I quoted a famous Chicago 
clergyman to the effect that the proper function of 
the stage with regard to the public was “to supple- 
ment the uplifting influence of the church and the edu- 
cative utility of the schools.” Father Ducey, of New 
York, has since said: “A theater conducted in a safe 
way for the morals of youth would not pay. The 
claim that the theater is a school of morals is false.” 
Whether he believes that it should be a school of mor- 
als, I cannot tell, but his quoted utterance is certainly 
true. 

The dramatic year just closing has been unusually 
productive-of well-invested pieces of the religious-his- 
torical and of the society-problem types. This equal 
division of the notable theatrical offerings of our play- 
houses is painfully suggestive of the acute manager’s 
well-fixed desire to capture the public, either through 
its religious emotions or its vulgar curiosity. It is 
well known of theatrical folks that the bulk of the 
cash paid for seats at questionable, erotic and sug- 
gestive pieces of the “Iris” sort, comes from women 
whose curiosity has been aroused by the condemna- 
tory utterances of newspaper critics. To say that a 
play is unfit for decent eyes and ears is about the best 
advertising one can give it. To say, or prove, that 
the promptings of this attendance is prurient curi- 
osity, or downright immodesty in women, would argue 
nothing with regard to the artistic excellences or short- 
comings of the drama. It would be equally puerile 
to suppose that because a piece exploits and exalts the 
pet prejudices and religious predilections of the Chris- 
tian world, it is, therefore, a good play. 

As a matter of fact, as between the deluge of sa- 
lacity and eroticism on one side, and of superstitious 
buncombe and religious bathos on the other, the bal- 
ance of artistry, both in writing and acting, remains 
largely with the former. I am not sure which ex- 
treme has been most profitable to the box-office, but 
I suspect that the Jirises, the Magdas and the Mrs. 
Ebbsmiths have distanced all the dramatized charac- 
ters of Holy Writ for the reason that while the 
worldly, the sceptical and the vicious will not endure 
the pompous pulings of such whining anachronisms as 
the “Holy City,” the pure and godly, the believer, the 
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mystic, the devotee and the fanatic, have no such fixed 
objections to witnessing the suggestive pieces so fero- 
ciously condemned by the conscientious critics. They 
want to know if it is as bad as it’s painted; they 
want to be in a position to warn others against it; 
they want personal evidence that will justify them in 
joining with the anvil chorus of indignant objectors 
that is determined to elevate the stage by saying things 
and writing things—but not by staying away from 
the proscribed entertainment. And so they flock to 
the show-houses with knit and frowning brows and sit 
elbow to elbow with the demi-monde, the thoughtless 
and the depraved, while the treasurer, for the life of 
him, cannot tell the good money from the bad. 

The so-called realists, who purvey filth for the 
theater-goers of all classes, have their champions who 
not only defend but apotheosize them on the ground 
that they are truth-tellers, the real craftsmen, the un- 
sparing soothsayers of the art. What would these 
liberal estimators of art values say if, for instance, 
the great picture of Diana’s Bath were hung side by 
side with a modern canvas depicting a modern god- 
dess utilizing the up-to-date toilet accessories of a 
sanitary bath-room? Come, Sir Champion of Realism, 
what would you say? Let us suppose that each of the 
canvases selected was from the brush of the best 
exponent of his age and school; technically, artist- 
ically, anatomically, both are truthful. You do not 
like this modern instance? A beauty-lover may glory 
in the vision of a nymph bathing, radiant-eyed in some 
forest pool, but, be he never so broad in his ethics and 
so liberal in his views, he will not peek at a lady 
in her bath-room. 


Then truth is not everything. Selection is as vital 
as accuracy, technique and inspiration. The rose 
which rises brave and fragrant is not less real than 
the ordure reeking in the soil about its roots, The 
unbeautiful facts in life; the crass, unclean, monstrous 
realities are not more numerous or more available to 
the truth-teller than the gentle, comely, harmonious, 
stately and yet natural phenomena of the world we 
live in. 

The handling of sacred topics is the opposite ex- 
treme. A devout Christian, exquisitely tender of his 
inherited beliefs, resents an access of realism to the 
divine characters of his traditions. To pander, with 
factory-made crucifixes and Standard Oil candles to 
the hysterical devotionalism of fanatics, may pay, but 
it is sheer charlatantry in the last analysis. The aver- 
age modern who, for reasons of prudence or consid- 
eration for the beliefs of others, will not scoff at mira- 
cles, resents the experience of such wonders seriously 
enacted in a so-called religious piece It is worse 
than showing him “Jack the Giant Killer” and asking 
him to take it seriously, for he can laugh at the Fairy 
Tale, while he must choke his risibles and look rever- 
ent when a stage Nazarene raises a made-up Lazarus 
from the tomb. As between the erotic realism of 
Pinero and the sacred snivelling of Hall Caine there 
is not much choice. As for a reason which will ade- 
quately account for the essentially inartistic choices of 
subjects of most of the successful new plays of the 
year, it must be sought fairly and surely in the box- 
office. 


“Mr. Pinero,” says the dramatic manager, “play 
the dirty end of your story and it will go like wild- 
fire.” 

“Mr. Caine,” says the manager, “play the pious 
end of your piece and we’ll capture the country.” 

And they do it. It has been, and probably will 
be, for a long time, a mere business proposition. There 
have been a few strong, truthful and convincing plays 
during the year—so natural, so essentially real, so 
convincingly genuine that they have attracted neither 





extra attention nor support from the general public. 
Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Miller, Miss Adams, 
and—and—how few of the women are left in good 
and wholesome settings! even: Miss Marlowe was 
whirled for a time into the maelstrom of managerial 
opportunism—remain in the good, inspiring atmos- 
phere of sane and decent dramatics, but most of the 
others are strutting impotently through namby-pamby 
historial romances, mouthing the soundful utterances 
of impossible priests and pagans, or exposing the fes- 
tering realities of modern degeneracy to an eagerly in- 
quisitive public. 

If it hadn’t been for Weber and Fields, Ward and 
Vokes, the Rogers Brothers, McIntire and Heath, 
Frank Daniels and Ezra Kendall, I should be com- 
pelled to say, as just an average, healthy playgoer, 
that the year 1902 has been a dreary failure for me. 
To be sure, Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elliott came 
gamely to the rescue of Brutus and Villon ana Rip 
Van Winkle, but they are part of our old quick, relia- 
ble theatrical assets, and on the whole the year’s bal- 
ance seems to be on the wrong side of the profit and 


loss account. 
kt & 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 


BY UNA HUDSON. 


I, 

HE tears welled up in little Mrs. Halloway’s big 
z blue eyes and an ominous lump caught and 
tightened in her throat. She winked very hard 
and fast and made pretense of examining her dancing 
card. But the meagrely filled dancing card served 
only to emphasize the fact that this, her first appear- 
ance among her husband’s friends, was very far from 

being a success. 

She loved dancing; and at home, before her mar- 
riage to Egbert Halloway, she had never lacked for 
partners. It was very trying to sit among the chaper- 
ones and wall-flowers watching other women, no pret- 
tier nor better gowned than herself, being led away 
now for a waltz, now for a quadrille, and now for a 
turn on the dark, cool piazza. She wondered miser- 
ably what could be the trouble and if all her married 
parties were to be like this one. 

Her husband whirled past, holding in his arms a 
brunette woman whose yellow satin gown daringly 
suggestéd, where it did not reveal, her somewhat opu- 
lent charms. Three divorces stood to her (dis) credit, 
but with unabated faith in mankind and undiminish- 
ed hope for the future, she was now seeking the fourth 
partner of her joys and sorrows, and, incidentally, en- 
joying such homage as might be offered her by suscep- 
tible members of the sterner sex. She was asked to 
all the best houses, because nothing definite was known 
against her, and no woman dared deny her a coveted 
invitation, her tongue being a weapon, both of offense 
and defense, that might not be lightly disregarded. 

Of the past history of the lady in the yellow gown, 
Mrs. Halloway knew nothing, and of her present repu- 
tation she was blissfully ignorant; but she was quick 
to read the language of her husband’s down-bent head 
and tenderly encircling arm. 

A sudden tear slipped down her cheek and fell on 
the lace of her gown—the white gown her husband 
had so particularly desired her to wear. Then in a 
panic of fear lest her tears should be noticed, she slipped 
quietly into a little alcove screened from the ball-room 
by heavy velvet portieres. Here, she was quite secure 
from observation, and with a spasm of self pity she 
realized that there was no one to notice her absence 
and seek her out. 

A bamboo couch heaped with silken pillows stood 
in the recess where she had taken refuge, and upon 











this, the forlorn little bride cast herself despairingly, 
sobbing softly like a heart-broken child. 

Just without her hiding place, two unsuspecting 
dowagers seated themselves with-much creaking of pro- 
testing chairs and, under cover of the music, began to 
gossip with more vigor than discretion. 

“Nice prospect for the bride,” one of them said, in 
the tone affected by dowagers when discussing a par- 
ticularly enjoyable bit of scandal. 

And Mrs. Halloway, listening, perforce, wondered 
miserably if there lived another bride, whatever her 
prospects, so utterly wretched as herself. 

“He might, at least, have been decently attentive 
to her till the honeymoon was fairly over. Barely 
six weeks married, and look at him dancing attend- 
ance on that odious creature in the yellow gown. Talk 
about your women flirts! Egbert Halloway could give 
points to any 7 ever saw.” 

The unseen listener sat up very straight with burn- 
ing cheeks and blazing eyes. She cast all scruples to 
the winds and listened eagerly, feverishly. 

“She seems a nice little thing, too, gentle and sweet 
like Isabel. I watched her in the dressing room when 
she first came in—all in a nervous hurry, poor thing. 
She didn’t take time to half straighten the aigrette 
in her hair and went off with a great dab of powder 
on her nose. And I would wager a box of gloves that 
her husband was waiting in the hall, watch in hand, 
ready to make some caustic remark about the uncon- 
scionable time it took her to get off her cloak. He 
always treated poor Isabel just so. He’s a great 
stickler for punctuality—in his wife, but, bless you, one 
of his—ahem—friends could keep him waiting around 
half the night and he wouldn’t say a word.” 

Mrs. Halloway’s eyes snapped angrily. It wasn’t 
true. She had hurried because—well, because they 
were a trifle late and—and, weil, Egbert didn’t like to 
be kept waiting. But he hadn’t uttered a word of re- 
proach; he had merely given her a look that had 
caused her to stammer a meek little apology and sent 
her hurrying to greet her hostess, straightening her 
aigrette as she went. And how dare they insinuate— 
those dreadful women—that he had ever been other 
than gentle and considerate to Isabel, his dead wife? 
Horrid, gossiping busybodies ! ‘What were they saying 
now? 

“Tt was a woman in a blue gown when Isabel was 
alive; bleached blonde, too. You remember her, don’t 
you? That Mrs. Denton. Came near being a scandal 
that time and it just broke Isabel’s heart.” 

‘She died of consumption, didn’t she—Isabel ?” 

“Consumption? - Stuff and nonsense! I tell you, 
Isabel died because she was so unhappy she didn’t care 
to live. And it will be the same thing right over again 
with the second Mrs. Halloway. She won’t be able to 
stand it a year. What that man needs is a wife who 
will get out in stunning gowns, keep him waiting at 
every turn, and out-flirt him. That sort might be able 
to hold her own, but that pretty little white-faced 
bride he has brought home with him hasn’t a ghost of 
Thank Heaven! They’re beginning to go 
into supper. We're too old, you and I, my dear, to 
care for the dancing, but we can appreciate a good 
salad.” 


a chance. 


Even after her unconscious jailors had quitted their 
post with much rustling of stiff silks, Mrs. Halloway 
remained sitting rigidly on the bamboo couch. There 
was no one to take her in to supper, even if she had 
wanted any, and in the rapidly emptying ball-room, 
she knew shez would be a-target for many curious eyes. 
She would slip out when they came back for the co- 
tillion after supper. Until then she was perfectly se- 
cure in her hiding place. 

But it was the unexpected that happened. 
she made little dabs at her eyes with a very inadequate 


For, as 
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lace handkerchief and struggled to regain her com- 
posure, the porticres were thrust suddenly aside and 
a gentleman in evening dress stood framed in the 
arch-way. The intruder was not, strictly speaking, 
handsome, but there was about him an air of birth 
and breeding that would, with all men, and most wom- 
en, count for more tlan mere good looks. 

“At last,” he cried, gaily, and Mrs. Halloway told 
herselt that he had a nice voice. “I’ve found you after 
such a chase! ¢Our hostess, who is also my cousin, 
deputed me to take you in to supper, Mrs. Halloway. 
She seemed to think I didn’t need a formal introduc- 
tion. I am Philip Sherwood.” 

“Then you are—you are—” 

“Tsabel’s brother,” the man finished, softly. 

Mrs. Halloway rose quickly, forgetting her tear- 
stained cheeks and reddened eyelids. 

“Oh,” she cried, impulsively, “how it must hurt 
you to see me in her place. And yet you have sought 
me out to offer me this courtesy. Ah! it is kind, it 
is generous.” 

Sherwood smiled a trifle sadly. “It is because you 
are in Isabel’s place that I do it,” he said, very gent- 
ly. “I would not have you lonely and neglected—as 
she too often was,” he finished under his breath, but 
Mrs. Halloway heard. 

“Oh!” she cried, wailingly, “then it was true, 
what I heard to-night that—that shé was not always 
happy ?” 

“Yes, it was true,’ he said, gravely, and there 
was that in his voice that forbade question or com- 
ment. 

He offered his arm with punctilious politeness, 


but Mrs. Halloway drew back with a little gesture 


of refusal. 

“Please don’t think me rude,” she begged, now 
painfully conscious of the tell-tale traces of tears, 
“T really do not care for any supper; I—I have a 
headache.” 

Sherwood thought he understood, but he accept- 
ed the transparent little excuse in apparent good faith. 

“T don’t care much for that crowded supper room, 
myself,” he admitted. “I'll the 
veranda, Mrs. Halloway; the fresh air will do your 
head good and then I'll bring you an ice and a 


take you out on 


glass of wine.” 

Which he did, over-ruling, in a large, masterful 
way, Mrs. Halloway’s not very strenuous objections. 
They grew very friendly over the ice and lingered 
so long that stray couples had begun to drift back 
to the ball-room before they thought of returning 
to the lights and music and chattering groups within. 
But first, Philip Sherwood besought a favor. Would 
Mrs. Halloway lead the cotillion with him? The lady 
who was to have been his partner had begged to 
be excused at the last moment—a sudden indisposition 


—and it was very awkward. If Mrs. Halloway would 


” 





be so kind 
And 
presentation to her husband’s friends, Mrs. Egbert 


so it happened, that on the night of her 


Halloway scored a.great triumph, for Philip Sher- 


wood the most popular cotillion-leader of the 
season and to be his chosen partner was an honor 
striven for by many, but attained by only a few. 

And when the pretty dance was at last finished, 
Mrs. Halloway whispered a word in her partner’s 


ear, who promptly led her across the room to where 


was 


her husband stood beside the lady in the yellow 
" gown. 

“Egbert,” his wife said, “won’t you present me 
to your friend?” 


And Mr. Halloway, not because he wished to, but 
because he obviously could not refuse, acceded to 
the request. 

“Mrs. Brexton,” Constance Halloway said, guile- 
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lessly, lifting a pair of blue eyes, innocent: as a 
child’s, “I want to ask a very great favor of you. 
You know next Wednesday is my first ‘at home’ day 
and I very particularly want my husband to be present. 


Won’t you receive with me?” 

Words failed Mrs. Brexton. For the first, last 
and only time in her somewhat checkered career, 
she was unable to frame a suitable retort. 

The fight was on; the bride had drawn first 
blood and had thrown down the gauntlet. Would 
the challenge be accepted? 

All society within hearing distance waited breath- 
lessly. 

“Thank you,” Mrs. Brexton said, recovering her- 
self, “I shall be most appy.” And while her lips 
dropped honey, her eyes shot venom. 


II. 


“If ever Egbert Halloway’s conscience—provided 
he possessed one, which, among his friends, was a 
much mooted question—troubled him, it was the 
morning after a party. He entered the breakfast room 
a trifle uneasily, for he had a vivid recollection 
of breakfasts eaten téte-d-téte with Isabel—breakfasts 
flavored with tears 
proaches. 


But Constance smiled brightly over the massive 


and peppered with sharp re- 


silver coffee service. 

“I enjoyed my first party so much,” she said, as 
she handed her husband his cup of coffee. “It was so 
instructive.” 

Mr. Halloway gave his wife the benefit of a pro- 
longed stare. “Er—really, my dear,” he said, “I would 
hardly have called it an ‘instructive’ party.” 

“Oh, but it was—for me,” Mrs. Halloway insisted. 
“Now, at home, we always expect a bride and groom 
to be devoted to each other—even at parties—and it 
does look silly to see them waltzing together and sit- 
ting around eating ices together, and all that sort 
of thing, you know. Your way is such an improvement. 
Just at first I didn’t quite understand it and I moped 
around and had no end of a stupid time, but after- 
wards, when I had watched you and Mrs. Brexton, I 
knew exactly what to do, and the latter part of the 
evening was just heavenly. Mr. Sherwood is such a 
We had supper on the veranda by our- 
sweet of him to ask me for 


charming man. 
selves, and wasn’t it 
the cotillion?” 

Mrs. Halloway nibbled toast contentedly and Mr. 
Halloway muttered “Damn.” 

Mrs. Halloway looked up in mild surprise. 

“T peg your pardon, Egbert, did you speak, dear?” 

Mr. Halloway gulped down a second expletive and 
wondered if his wife could be guilty of an arriére- 
pensée. 

“Constance,” he said, “I hope you will not think 
me unduly critical, but your invitation to Mrs. Brex- 
ton for your ‘at home’ was, er—almost rude.” 

Mrs. Halloway’s innocent blue eyes opened to their 
widest extent. 

“Was it really?” she asked, plaintively. “Dear me, 
what was the matter? What should I have said?” 

The sarcasm of Mr. Halloway’s answer was com- 
pletely thrown away on his wife, who was absorbing 
marmalade with the pleased interest of a hungry child. 

“Oh, was that it?” she said, with a regretful glance 
at thesempty marmalade dish. “The little thing I said 
about you. I don’t believe she minded that; I’m sure 
T don’t see why she should. Any one could see with 
half an eye that you admired her immensely and of 
course you would be sure to show at my ‘at home’ if 
she helped receive.” 

Mr. Halloway pulled savagely at his moustache and 
muttered something about “rubbing it in.” 

“T do wish you wouldn't talk slang, Egbert,” his 
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wife protested. “I never can understand what you 
mean. Of course, I’m very sorry if I said the wrong 
thing to Mrs. Brexton. I suppose I had better apolo- 
gize the next time I see her.” 

“Oh! For Heaven’s sake don’t do t/at,” Mr. Hallo- 
way said, angrily. “Don’t make bad worse.” 

“Just as you say, of course,” Mrs, Halloway ac- 
quiesced, sweetly. “I merely wanted to please you 
And I am awfully afraid, Egbert, that I made another 
break last night. Mrs. Dinmont—the pretty, dark- 
haired one, you know—wanted us for a theater party 
to-night. She has a box for every Wednesday night. 
I told her that I would accept with pleasure, but I 
wasn’t quite sure you would care to go, because I 
thought you and Mrs. Brexton had something planned 
for the evening.” 

Mr. Halloway groaned aloud. 

“Constance,” he said, “you didn’t say that to Mrs. 
Dinmont!” 

“T just did,” Mrs. Halloway returned, tranquilly, 
“and she asked Mr. Sherwood in your place.” 

“As it happens,” Mr. Halloway said sharply, “I had 
made no plans for this evening. Now I shall go to the 
club while my wife is at the theater with another man. 
That is a nice state of things.” 

“I’m not exactly going with another man, Egbert. 
It’s a party. I’m sorry, of course, that I didn’t accept 
for you, but it would hardly do for me to ask Mr. 
Sherwood not to go, do you think? It’s not my party, 
you know.” 

Mr. Halloway lost all patience. “Don’t be a fool, 
Constance,” he said, shortly. 

“T’ll try not,” Mrs. Halloway murmured meekly. 
“Aren’t you hungry, Egbert? You have barely touched 
your breakfast. Now J was nearly starved. And if 
you don’t want your marmalade, won’t you hand it 
over to me? I’ve eaten all my own and all that is in 
the dish and I’m positively ashamed to ring for more.” 

Mr. Halloway passed the marmalade and rose from 
the table. 

“Remember, please,” Mrs. Halloway cautioned, 
“you're not to be late for dinner to-night. We're go- 
ing to start early. Mr. Sherwood is going to take us 
to somebody’s studio to see a picture an artist friend 
of his has just finished. They say it’s perfectly stun- 
ning.” 

Mr. Halloway’s answer was delivered from the 
hall. It was unintelligible, but entirely satisfactory to 
his wife. 

“Dear me,’ she murmured, softly, “I never would 
have believed that Egbert had such an astonishing com- 
mand of language. And how very fortunate that he 
didn’t stay to see me eat that marmalade. I’m not at 
all sure that I could have managed it. Actually, I feel 
as though I never wanted even to see orange marma- 
lade again, much less eat it.” 


III. 


An ugly frown marred the classic features of Mr. 
Egbert Halloway. He took out his watch for the fif- 
teenth time in as many minutes and compared it with 
the white and gold clock on the parlor mantel. Both 
clock and watch mutely, but none the less convincingly, 
bore witness that Mrs. Halloway had kept him waiting 
for a good quarter of an hour. Mr. Halloway shut his 
watch with an angry little click and returned it to his 
pocket. Punctuality—in his wife—he regarded’as one 
of the cardinal virtues, and for Constance— He 
turned sharply at the sound of the soft swishing of 
skirts to find her regarding him from the doorway. 

“If you hadn’t been so busy looking at your old 
watch,” she said, with an adorable pout, “you would 
have seen me ages ago. I hope you're not going to tell 
me that I’m late, and after all my hurry, too. You'll 
have to get me a new clock for my room, Egbert. The 
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one I have loses time shockingly. Oh, how very 
stupid! Marie has given me the wrong gloves. Ring 
the bell, won’t you, dear, and ask her to bring my long 
black gloves with the embroidered tops?” 

“T’ll go for them myself,” Mr. Halloway said; “it 
will save time.” 

He wondered at the very bizarre gloves his wife’s 
maid handed to him. 

“TIsn’t there some mistake, Marie?” he asked. “Mrs. 
Halloway, I think, would hardly care to wear such 
gloves as these.” 

Marie, French to her finger tips, shrugged express- 
ively. What did Monsieur know of the accessories of 
Madame’s toilet ? 

“Mais, mon,” she said, “they are the gloves ordered 
expressément to wear with Madame’s new gown.” 

Mr. Halloway hastened back to his wife. 

“Constance,” he said, as she took the gloves with 
a word of thanks, “what gown are you wearing?” 

A bit of red showed below Mrs. Halloway’s long 
evening cloak and the tops of the gloves were embroid- 
ered in a sprawly red design. It was a color Mr. Hal- 
loway detested. 

“T hope,” he said, “your gown is not red, Con- 
stance.” 

“Red it is,” Mrs. Halloway answered, serenely and 
threw aside her cloak. All the light in the room seem- 
ed to focus on the brilliant, slender figure. The gown 
was cut very low, and, nearly to the knees, fitted like 
a sheath. But it fluttered around the high heeled black 
slippers and flowed out behind, a billowy mass of in- 
numerable tiny ruffles. A flight of jet butterflies trailed 
across one white shoulder and halt way down the bod- 
ice. A string of jet beads was twisted about the slen- 
der throat and a jet butterfly perched in the yellow 
hair. The effect of the gown and coiffure was subtly 
and indescribably wicked. 

“T’m so small,” Mrs. Halloway explained, as she 
drew on the black gloves, “that I'll never be noticed 
unless I wear a striking gown. And it doesn’t suit me 
at all to sit by and watch other women dance. To- 
night I hope to have the time of my life.” 

Mr. Halloway’s emotions vented themselves in a 
cross between a groan of despair and a snort of rage. 
“You'll have it,” he said, with reluctant candor. 

Mrs. Halloway walked the length of the room. 
“Pretty, isn’t it?” she said, complacently, “and so be- 
coming.” 

It was both—and something beside. 

“Whatever possessed you, Constance, to choose a 
gown so—so—” 

“Suggestive,” Mrs. Halloway supplied, calmly. “It’s. 
for your special benefit, my dear. I am endeavoring 
to emulate Mrs. Brexton.” 

“Well, you’ve succeeded,” Mr. Halloway said, 
sharply. 

He offered no remonstrance, for his wife had sud- 
denly developed a certain soft obstinacy heretofore un- 
suspected, and a request that she change her gown 
would, he knew, be productive of results quite as ap- 
preciable as would a demand that the sun stop shining 
or the wind stop blowing. 

With a sigh of resignation, he wrapped his wife’s 
silk-lined cloak around her bare shoulders and inquired 
if she were ready to start. 

The impulse was strong upon Constance to cry out 
that she hated the red gown, and that she had so much 
rather wear the white or pale blue that her husband 
liked, but she crushed it down. “For it is too soon,” 
she thought; “he has not yet learned his lesson.” ' 

“T am quite ready,” she said, aloud. 


IV. 


Mrs. Egbert Halloway smiled graciously on the 
six black-coated, white-shirted men of assorted ages 


and varied countenances grouped around her. She 
swung her dancing card and appealed to them imper- 
sonally. 

“Now, how am I to manage?” she asked. “I have 
only three dances to divide between five of you. - Mr. 
Sherwood doesn’t count, for he is already provided 
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for. 

“Provided for. Yes, I should rather say he was 
provided for.” Young Stanley Stanhope, who had 
been examining Mrs. Halloway’s card, was distinctly 
aggrieved. “You’re not playing fair, Phil. Two 
waltzes and a quadrille? Mrs. Halloway, that’s what 
I call disgustingly selfish of Sherwood. Make him 
give up some.” 

“Really, I don’t dare to,” Mrs. Halloway confided, 
in a very audible aside. “I’m perfectly certain he has 
a fiendish temper and I’m doing all I know to keep 
him good-natured. You'll have to do the best you can 
with what is left. Half a dance each of you may have, 
and no more.” 

Colonel Wentworth, handsome and well-preserved 
in spite of his fifty odd years, inscribed his name on 
the little gilt-edged card. “Half a dance with Mrs. 
Halloway is a favor beyond my deserts,” he said, with 
his courtly, old-fashioned bow, as he handed the card 
back to its owner. 

Young Stanhope begged hard for an entire dance. 
“Three dances for five of us,” he said, “that gives the 
other four half a dance apiece and leaves a whole 
one for me; that’s arithmetic, Mrs. Halloway.” 

“Tt’s nothing of the kind,” Mrs. Halloway contra- 
dicted, saucily. “It’s partiality, Mr. Stanhope. Put 
your name down for your half dance, if you want it, 
and let me be off. You’re cheating Mr. Sherwood 
out of part of his waltz.” 

“Tf I want it!” young Stanhope soliloquized, as he 
watched Mrs. Halloway’s red gown disappear among 
the crowd of dancers. “Jf I want it! Well, I should 
smile! Oh, but she’s a stunner! And to think of 
that great ass, Halloway, dangling around after an- 
other woman. Where are his eyes, J would like to 
know.” 

Mrs. Halloway smiled up at her tall partner. “My 
red gown brought them, didn’t it?” she said. “But 
I feel like a regular female Mephistopheles.” 

Sherwood returned the smile with interest. -What 
a brave fight she was making and what a pity for 
such a woman to be wasted on a man like Halloway. 

“If I can help you in any way, Mrs. Halloway,” he 
said, “I beg that you will command me.” 

“You can help me,” Mrs. Halloway returned, 
quickly. “If—Mr. Sherwood, will you pardon me a 
very impertinent question? You—you are not engaged, 
are you, or particularly interested in anyone?” 

“No, to both questions.” But in his mind he knew 
it to be otherwise, for suddenly there had been re- 
vealed to him that of which, till that moment, he had 
been happily unconscious. 

“Then,” Mrs. Halloway said, “will you take me 
into the conservatory, please.” 

Her eyes were fixed on a gown of a peculiarly 
vivid pink, just disappearing among the palms. That 
the owner of the pink gown was leaning rather osten- 
tatiously on a strong masculine arm goes without 
saying. 

Sherwood saw and understood. He skillfully guid- 
ed his partner beyond the maze of dancers and stopped 
at the entrance of the conservatory. 

“You wish to see the orchids?” he asked. “Mrs. 
Edwards has rather a fad for orchids.” 

“I think,” Mrs. Halloway said, “I would rather go 
over by the fountain. The water looks so cool and 
pleasant.” She seated herself on the marble rim of 
the basin and, drawing off one long, black glove, 
dipped her fingers in the falling water. 
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“I just love a fountain,” she said, and though she 
spoke to the man beside her, her eyes were fixed on a 
distant palm where a pink gown glowed against the 
glossy, green leaves of the plant. 

“It’s very pretty, isn’t it?” she said, carelessly, with 
a nod directed toward the palms. “Mrs. Brexton’s 
pink gown against all that green.” 

Then she shifted her gaze to her own dripping 
fingers. “How am I to get. them dry?” she asked, 
helplessly. “Would you mind, Mr. Sherwood? I am 
really ashamed to be such a bother, but—why, thank 
you, oh, thank you,” for Sherwood had whipped out 
a big, soft handkerchief and taken the small wet hand 
in his. ; 

She darted one swift glance toward the man with 
Mrs. Brexton; then she dropped her eyes and the lines 
of her face softened and changed indescribably. Her 
mouth curved into a faint and most adorable smile. 

“Would you mind, Mr. Sherwood,” she breathed, 
softly, “not—not hurrying with my hand?” 

And then Philip Sherwood lost his head as com- 
pletely as he had his heart. He gripped the little hand 
in both his own and murmured broken incoherent 
words of love, fond, foolish words, the while Constance 
Halloway listened with a conscious flush on her lovely 
face, and her husband, frowning darkly, watched her 
from beyond the intervening ferns and tropical plants. 

And Mrs. Brexton, who had, somehow, missed the 
little by-play, wondered at the sudden negligence of 
her cavalier. 

Then, suddenly, Constance raised her eyes and en- 
countered her husband’s steady gaze. She snatched 
her hand quickly from Sherwood’s detaining clasp 
and her face wore the confused expression of a little 
child who has been caught with forbidden sweets.. She 
got up hastily and laid her hand on Sherwood’s arm. 

“Take me back to the ball-room,” she whispered, 
and her face, carefully turned from. her husband, was 
convulsed with silent mirth. 

“How well you did it,’ she said, “how very well! 
Your acting was perfect; you should have seen Eg- 
bert’s face; I was watching him, you know, out of 
But what were you saying? 
Was it Mother Goose rhymes or your prayers?” 

Sherwood grew a little white about the lips, “What 
were you saying?” 

He had bared his soul to this woman; he had 
poured forth all the love and longing that filled his 
heart—and she—good God! She had not even heard. 
But it was better so—oh, better a thousand times; 
for he could still be her friend, while otherwise— 

“I think,” he said, gently, “that I was saying my 
prayers—to a deity who has neither eyes nor ears for 
me.” 


the corner of my eye. 


Mrs. Halloway looked puzzled. “You are making 
fun of me,” she complained, “but no matter; I forgive 
you because of what you have done for me.” 


V. 


The maid received Philip Sherwood’s card a trifle 
doubtfully. “Mrs. Halloway said ‘not at home’ this 
evening,” she explained. 

But after a brief hesitation, she held aside the por- 
tieres and motioned him into the parlor. For a lady’s 
‘not at home’ is more or less elastic, and Sherwood, the 
maid remembered, was a privileged visitor and often 
admitted when others were barred. 

He waited hopefully, for he had come back after 
six weeks’ absence, more hopelessly in love than ever 
and less inclined to heed certain sage advice anent 
“playing with fire.” At sound of a soft swishing of 
skirts and a well-remembered foot-fall, he rose ex- 
pectantly and his air of carefully studied indifference 
took instant and ignominous flight. 

He, however, retained self-control sufficient to en- 
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able him to greet. Mrs. Halloway coherently. And if 
he perhaps, pressed her hand a trifle more warmly 
and retained it a shade longer than the conventions 
absolutely demanded, she took no notice. 

With a great spasm of indignant pity he saw 
that she had grown thin and pale. The corners of 
her mouth had acquired a piteous little droop and 
she no longer smiled with her eyes as she had when 
he first knew her. 

“I’m glad you happened in to-night,’ she said. 
“I’m going away to-morrow, and I should have hated 
to go without first seeing you.” 

“You are wise,’ Sherwood told her, “to go early 
before the intense heat sets in. Is it the sea-shore.or 


mountains ?” 
“Neither,” Mrs. Halloway said. “I am going 
home.” She clasped and unclasped her hands ner- 


vously. “Oh, why should I not tell you?” she burst 
forth vehemently. “You are Isabel’s brother and 
know how it was with her; you must know how it is 
with me. I used to wonder, when I first knew Egbert, 
and for a little while after we were married, how Isabel 
could have died. It seemed to me that had I been in 
her place I would have lived in spite of everything. 
And when Egbert first brought me home I used to car- 
ry flowers and lay them on her grave and I always 
felt that I ought to kneel down and pray her to forgive 
me for having taken. the happiness that had been hers. 
I did not know that between us two—dead wife and 
living bride—it was I—I—who was to be pitied, for she 
was at rest, while I had yet to endure all the sorrow 
and anguish that had been hers, Now I wonder not 
that she died, but that she lived so long. Were I to 
stay here I would die, too. It’s my only chance—to go 
far away and learn to un-love Egbert and forget him. 
It’s because I love him in spite of everything that it 
hurts so cruelly. 

“Yes,” Sherwood said, huskily, “it is your one 
chance—your fighting chance for life and—and happi- 
ness.” For in his soul there had sprung up a great 
and sudden hope that it might be his part to win this 
woman back to the joy of love and life. 

But Constance shook her head. “Not happiness,” 
she said, sadly, “that is over for me; content, perhaps, 
and peace; that is all I ask.” 

Sherwood’s hand closed over hers. “Don’t give 
up,” he said. “He—he isn’t worth it, Mrs. Halloway. 
Be brave a little longer; it will all come right.” 

“Ts it possible to control one’s heart?” she said. 
“Oh! I haven’t given up without a struggle; you know 
that. But this is the end.” 

She was silent for a moment; then a wan little 
smile struggled across her pale face. “How very sel- 
fish of me,” she said, “to burden you with all my 
woes. Tell me something of your visit. It was part 
visit, wasn’t it, not all business?” 

But Sherwood shook his head. “Not to-night,” he 
said. “I’m going now, for you are tired. But I shall 
write to you, Mrs. Halloway, may I?” 

Her ready assent caused his heart to leap exulting- 
ly. Surely, surely, such love as his must in the end 
reap its reward. Back again in the home of her child- 
hood, she would forget the man who had all but 
wrecked her life. He would wait; he would be very 
patient; very tender and gentle; and little by little a 
strong, new love would grow into her life, crowding 
out and effacing all the memories of a sorrowful past. 

He kissed her hand at parting and went forth, and 
with him there went the memory of tender blue eyes 
that had looked on him in friendly wise. 


VI. 


Philip Sherwood handed his man his top-coat and 
hat. “Don’t let any one in to-night, Roberts,” he said. 
“T do not wish to be disturbed.” 
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For this one night, at least, he would dream his 
He turned to- 
ward his den, but Roberts, deferential as always, inter- 


dream and none might say him nay. 


posed. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said. “There’s a gentleman 
to see you, sir, in the library.” 

And Sherwood, with a half suppressed exclamation 
of impatience, opened the library door and found him- 
self confronted by—Egbert Halloway. 

He wondered more than a little at his brother-in- 
law’s presence, for since Isabel’s death, the two men 
had been far from intimate and had seen each other 
but seldom. But he offered cigars and drew up easy 
chairs, ignoring, with a trivial remark, the very obvious 
lack of ease of his visitor. 

Halloway responded absently and made futile at- 
tempts to light his cigar. 

“Hang it all,” he muttered, flinging away the third 
match that had broken short in his nervous fingers. 
“Where’s the sense in beating about the bush? I came 
to see you about my wife, Phil.” 

Sherwood’s teeth tightened on his cigar, but his 
impassive face gave no hint as to what might be pass- 
ing in his mind. His coolness served only to irritate 
Halloway. 

“Constance is going away to-morrow,” he jerked 
out, unevenly. “Going home, and she doesn’t intend to 
come back. What I want to know is—is—Phil, for 
God’s sake, tell me the truth—does—does she love 
your” 

Sherwood threw away his half-smoked cigar and 
faced his questioner squarely. 

“And if she does,” he said, tensely. “what then 

“Then,” the other said, hoarsely, and the words 


27? 


came from between whitened lips, “then, she must 
be yours.” 

“You mean that?” Sherwood said, plainly incredul- 
ous. 

“Before God, I do. Man alive, she’s grieving her- 
to death. She’s thin and pale and wretchedly 
I only want to find out what she wants and 
I’ve been a cur and I know it, dangling 


self 
unhappy. 
give it her. 
around after all those women, but it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that I’ve got to keep on being one.” 

“Am I to understand that you’re tired of Constance 
—of your wife?” 

Halloway laughed mirthlessly. “Perhaps you’re 
not to be blamed,” he said, “that you can’t credit me 
with even one gencrous impulse. Tired of Constance! 
I! Why, man, she is the one woman in all the world 
for me. I love her too well to see her wretched. Can’t 
you understand that I’m trying to give her her happi- 
Oh! I am not blaming her, nor you either; 
I’m merely trying to get at the truth. I couldn’t go 
to her and ask her if she had learned to love another 
Tell me and help me 


ness? 


man, but you can tel! me, Phil. 
to make her happy.” 

And then, temptation came to Philip Sherwood. He 
had but to say two words and Halloway would, he 
knew, leave him a clear field. What if it were a lie; 
he could make it truth. In time, Constance would 
learn to love him; she must, for surely, surely she could 
not always disregard such love as his. Halloway had 
had his chance; he had won his wife and flung her 
aside, flaunting those other women in her face. What 
right had he to keep her? Let him suffer; it was but 
just. 

And Constance? Sherwood moved uneasily in his 
chair. Constance wanted only her husband. She had 
no thought for any other man. He knew that, and it 
was in his power to restore to her her lost happiness. 
He got up and paced restlessly across the room. 

“Good God,” he muttered, “it is I who am a cur, 
and not Halloway.” 
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He faced about abruptly. “Halloway,” he said, “you 
are making a mistake. Your wife cares for you, not 
for me. I saw her to-night; she’s going away because 
she thinks you no longer care for her.” 

“She thinks I don’t care for her!” Halloway cried. 
“How could she think that?” 

“It is quite possible,” Sherwood answered, dryly, 
“that your actions led her to infer that such was the 
case.” 

“She’ll think otherwise, then, just as soon as I get 
back to her.” Halloway’s face had lighted with sudden 
joy. He wrung Sherwood’s hand and reached for his 
hat. 

“Tt’s one of the things for which there is no 
thanks,” he said. “but, believe me, Phil, I’m very far 
from being ungrateful.” 

“That’s all right,” Sherwood answered. “Wish you 
luck, old man.” 

But Halloway was out of hearing. 

Sherwood picked up his half-smoked cigar. 

“Hang it,” he muttered. “I don’t want to smoke. 
I want only one thing and that I can’t have. Well, we 
couldn’t all be happy. Better for me to suffer than 
for her; but I wish it might have been that great 


ass, Halloway.” 
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THE SOCIALISM OF CHRIST 


BY WILLIAM TROWBRIDGE LARNED. 


admirable magazine, the December Century, 


B Y way of climax to a Christmas sermon, that 


remarks editorially: 


it is a practical man, a student of economics—the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright—who makes the following re- 
markable statement: “I believe that in the adoption of 
the philosophy of the religion of Jesus Christ as a prac- 
tical creed for the conduct of business lies the easiest 
and speediest solution of those industrial difficulties 
which are exciting the minds of men to-day, and lead- 
ing many to think that the crisis of government is at 
hand.” 


There is a slight cbscurity here. Is the statement 
attributed to the Commissioner of Labor held to be 
remarkable in itself, and but incidentally emphasized 
by a practical man and student? Or, does it excite 
remark because of its enunciation by Mr. Wright? 
Again, would we be far wrong in inferring that the 
writer is moved to wonder at both Mr. Wright’s de- 
liverance, per se, and his sponsorship of the idea? 
Whichever way we turn, there seems no escaping 
the conclusion that in greater or less degree the philos- 
ophy of the Labor Commissioner is offered us as a 
bit of amazing doctrine—an original point of view 
held by a man especially qualified to speak. 

Yet, why should Mr. Wright’s sanction of an opin- 
ion all but platitudinous in its essence and long fa- 
miliar to the readers of Tolstoi, be spread before us 
as something remarkable? 

The question in all courtesy. There can be no 
more profound subject for consideration than the 
proposed engrafting of Christ’s ideals on our ways 
of life. Certain philosophers have told us over and 
over again that the remedy for economic evils lies 
not so much in our tariffs or our systems of finance 
as in the heart of man himself. Tolstoi—who him- 
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teachings comprise the loftiest and purest code of eth- 
ics known to mankind. What we would really like to 
know, and what we will all agree to call remarkable, if 
it is told us, is just how we are to reconcile a literal 
interpretation of these teachings with the conduct of 
society as at present organized.- What Christ enjoined 
upon us is too specific and too lucid to admit of any 
doubt. Churchmen who speak ex-cathedra and who 
abstain from the higher criticism, put a qualified or 
a figurative interpretation upon His injunctions, Con- 
true them otherwise, and you will presently be deal- 
ing with generalities as Mr. Wright deals with them 
when he leaves the field of statistics for that of the 
missionary. 

Until someone is prepared to show us exactly how 
we are to reconstruct the society we have been so 
long building, the most of us will prefer to remain on 
safe ground—respectfully reminding Mr. Wright that 
a French philosopher voiced a similar cry for perfec- 
tion when he sententiously remarked: “Selfishness is 
the only sin.” 

Yet, stay. Is it possible that the Labor Commis- 
sioner meant nothing more by his suggestions than 
to echo what is preached from every orthodox Chris- 
tian pulpit: the importance of striving for perfection 
even though it be beyond human reach? If so, and 
if the Century thus construed the quotation, then 
why is its editor amazed, when he discovers that the 
spirit of Christianity has found lodging in the heart 
of an office-holder under Republican rule? 
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OLD MALCOLM 


BY FRANCES PORCHER. 


T was inconsiderate, devilishly inconsiderate of old 
Malcolm to die, damnably inconsiderate for him 
to die at the busy season of the year. For twenty- 

two years had old Malcolm been valet, butler and gen- 
eral factotum in the bachelor ménage of Mr. Richard 
Perryman, and so quietly had the old man gone about 
his duties, so uncomplainingly had he accepted the vi- 
cissitudes of service, that his master had grown used 
to him as one is used to a finger or an eye or any other 
apparently necessary member, and it had never entered 
into his calculations what he should or would do with- 
out old Malcolm. 

And now he was gone. Just as quietly as he had 
carved the fowl, or decanted the wine or answered the 
door, or brushed the clothes. and as unobtrusively had 
he resigned the service of Mr. Richard Perryman and 
betaken his gentle, old faithful soul into a higher Pres- 
ence. He had been slow, exasperatingly slow, for a 
day or two, Mr. Perryman recollected, and had shaken 
so that he spilled a drop or two of port on the table- 
linen at dinner the night before, but he had not com- 
plained of illness and had taken his master’s reproof 
with such humility that Mr. Perryman had overlooked 
the awkwardness and had really forgotten about it— 
something rather unusual for Mr. Ferryman, too. 

They had found the old man dead in his bed, so 
Elspeth, the cook, reported, and the woman he had 
lodged with said that he had been failing all the win- 
ter. “Failing! tommy rot!” said Mr. Perryman. “Had 
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self affords a frequent contradiction of the principles 
he expounds—is forever preaching it. Yet there is 
nothing new in it as a remedy. Our reverend friends 
of the higher Biblical criticism are fond of telling 
us that Christianity has become all dogma and that 
what we would best emulate is the simple teaching of 
Jesus. But we have heard this before. 

The point that strikes one forcibly in it all is, that 
it leads to nothing, and is merely a restatement or 


paraphrase of the preponderating opinion that Christ’s 


he not béen at his duties every day and if he had been 
sick, would he not have told of it soon enough? Em- 
ployés in every branch of service, whether domestic, 
commercial or financial, are always glad enough to es- 
cape duties by an excuse of illness.” And Mr. Perry- 
man looked aggrieved and put on his unbrushed over- 
coat—the first time in twenty-two years—and strode 
out of his apartments to breakfast at his club. 

As a large stockholder in, and general manager of, 
a large mercantile establishment, Mr. Perryman felt 





himself well qualified to judge of the peculiarities of 
employés and of that disposition was Mr. Perryman 
that no sooner was old Malcolm dead than the creature 
who had been as a part of his existence for twenty- 
two years became, in retrospect, an employé and noth- 
ing more, from which brief glance into the mental 
make-up of Mr. Perryman it will be easily understood 
that his general frame of mind was not an enviable 
one, to say the least. If he could have been persuaded 
honestly to formulate his thoughts upon the morning 
after old Malcolm’s decease, they would probably have 
run in this wise: “Ungrateful old wretch! here he’s 
had a comfortable home for all these years and grown 
rich, no doubt, on my bounty, and just when it is least 
convenient he must needs go and die. If he was ailing 
why did he not go to a doctor and get patched up; he 
might have lived twenty years longer. Ignorant peo- 
ple have no idea of combating disease; they simply die 
from lack of energy and will-power to live.” 

Mr. Perryman’s heart, at his best, was not running 
over with the milk of human kindness, and Mr. Perry- 
man, in the weeks and days preceding Christmas, was 
always in a state of such acidity that only a sodium 
bi-carbonate in the shape of a miracle could have 
sweetened this curdled lacteal fluid in his composition. 

In the first place he detested the tomfoolery of the 
season, as he called the general merriment. He had 
started out for himself as a boy, he proudly stated, and 
had made his money himself and had never given a 
Christmas present nor received one and, although he 
had, through motives of policy, given largely to various 
charities, etc., around the holiday season, represented 
by rich customers whom he could not afford to offend, 
and had subscribed to church lists and things of that 
ilk, it was purely as a matter of business and not be- 
cause he approved of it or enjoyed this distribution of 
largess. And so old Malcolm’s death was peculiarly 
inopportune, coming as it did at a time when Mr. 
Perryman found it hardest to cultivate an even ordi- 
nary equanimity, not to mention a cheerful acquies- 
cence in the blows of fate. 

But he was a just man, was Mr. Perryman, and he 
allowed Elspeth to attend the funeral and sent by her 
to old Malcolm’s landlady the month’s wages due the 
old man, minus the three days lacking, which his in- 
consideration in dying just when he did had prevented 
his making up. 

And then commenced a series of soul-trying days, 
when, for three weeks before Christmas, Mr. Perryman 
tried. many and various successors to his former valet, 
and as each new one was tried and discharged, Mal- 
colm, in more distant retrospect, grew gradually into 
less of an employé and more of something else, one 
could almost say “friend,” if Mr. Perryman had been 
of a nature to tolerate or encourage such a condition 
of intimacy even in memory. 

Through the whole gamut of a valet’s faults, Mr. 
Perryman ran his experiences during the days in which 
he sought to fill old Malcolm’s vacant shoes; one man 
surreptitiously smoked his cigars, another persistently 
served the dishes at his right elbow, which was his 
wrong elbow, another was so susceptible to the fumes 
of the wine cellar that he wabbled as to the legs and 
was maudlin as to the tongue by the time dinner was 
served, while yet another did not know a dress suit 
from a Prince Albert and another never had the water 
hot enough and there were still others whose stupidity 
and dishonesty and general “cussedness” were only in 
proportion to the unblushing lies they swore to as to 
their special and perfect qualifications for the place. 

And so Christmas eve came around and found Mr. 
Perryman his own valet, with only the assistance of 
Elspeth, who cooked the meals and served them, too, 
after a fashion. 

It was late when Mr. Perryman left the club that 
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night and in his heart he rather dreaded going home. 
Altogether the old gentleman was in a strange state, 
for it almost seemed as if some quees emotion had 
gotten into his soul and was obsessing him like a de- 
mon. He could not shake off the remembrance of 
Malcolm; last year this time, just such a cold bleak 
night, he recollected that old Malcolm had been wait- 
ing in the hall to remove his overcoat and that his 
dressing-gown and slippers were warm before the grate 
and that, after he was comfortable in his big chair, the 
old man had brought him a generous glass of egg-nog 
with one of his stately bows and murmured something 
about the “compliments of the season, sir.” It all came 
back to him now that at the time he thought it very 
silly of Malcolm to mention “the season,” and with 
the recollection came something as near a pang as Mr. 
Perryman had ever felt when he remembered that he 
had not even said “thank you” for the courtesy and the 
“compliments.” Truth to tell, crusty, selfish, self-ab- 
sorbed, suspicious Mr, Perryman was dangerously near 
a human emotion as he walked home that Christmas 
Eve, for he was, for the first time in his fifty-odd 
years, conscious of missing something out of his life. 

But when one walks steadily, even with retrospec- 
tion, distance is covered, and so, in time, Mr. Perry- 
man reached his door, let himself in noiselessly with 
his latch key and took off his gloves, coat and hat in 
the hall. He could not tell just what it was, but there 
was something different in the atmosphere of the place, 
even as he opened the door, there was an intangible 
something that suggested old Malcolm and he felt pecu- 
liar, not to say nervous, as he entered his sitting room 
and saw his dressing-gown and slippers before the blaz- 
ing fire and the whole room a duplicate of the scene that 
he had just been picturing in his mind, of the Christmas 
Eve one year ago. It seemed unreal, he seemed un- 
real, and he stood at the door holding it open with 
his hand and looking about him with dazed eyes. A 
man who scorned superstition and detested imagina- 
tion, he yet stood half-hoping, half-fearing to see his 
faithful old servant standing before him. 

Even as he paused, the door of his bed-room opened 
and a young negro man advanced toward him with a 
bow. “Who the devil are you?” thundered Mr. Perry- 
man, instantaneously restored to his normal self. 

“I—I’m Jeems, suh. I s’pect I’m yo Chrismuss 
gif’; old Mr. Malcolm, suh, he done sent me,” cheer- 





fully responded the negro; “jes’ let me take yo’ coat, 
suh, an’ put on yo’ slippers. I didn’t heah yo’ come in, 
suh, or I’d a bin in de hall.” 

The mention of “Mr. Malcolm” had brought on 
the uncanny feelings, and, for a second, Mr. Perryman 
was speechless, then, with a struggle, he regained his 
dignity and voice. “What is this tomfoolery about 
‘old Mr. Malcolm’?” he asked, “and how do you hap- 
pen to be here in my rooms?” 

“T’ll tell you, suh, in a minute,” answered the un- 
abashed son of Africa, “but jes’ lemme git off yo’ coat 
an’ git you comfortable dis col’ night,” and before Mr. 
Perryman knew it he found himself in his warm gown 
and slippers and in his big chair with “Jeems” in a 
rhetorical attitude beside him. 

“It’s dis way,” he began; “you see, I done bin sor- 
ter under Mr. Malcolm fuh a year; he done been a 
learnin’ me, you understan’, suh, so as I could take his 
place. He let me go down South to stay a month 
with my ole mammy an’ I never knowed he was daid 
twell I got back ter day; honest I never. He knowed 
he wuz a-goin’ to die fuh de doctah tole him so, so he 
said to me: ‘Jeems,’ he said, ‘I’m feared I can’t las’ 
over de New Year, so you go see yuh mammy—’cause 
yo’'ll never have but one mammy—an’ then when yuh 
come back I’ll tell Mr. Perryman an’ git him to take 


”» 


you. 

“How did you know Malcolm?” asked Mr. Perry- 
man, 

The negro forgot his attitude and sank down on 
one knee before the blazing fire. “How did I know ole 
Mr. Malcolm?” he repeated. “Lord, suh, I know’d 
him fuh one uv God’s own kind. He took me when I 
wuz a little starvin’ boy with a crippled mammy, an’ 
he made me a decent man an’ fed me and put clothes 
on my back an’ got me work an’ helped me tek keer 
of mammy, an’ send her home to the South agin whar 
she’s with friends an’ happy an’ now—oh, my Lord !— 
’e’s daid!” and the big fellow buried his face in his 
hands and for a moment sobbed aloud. Then he re- 
membered himself and stood up wiping his eyes with 
the back of his hand. 

“I beg yo’ pahdon, suh; I’ve only know’d it since 
this mornin,’ He thought a heap o’ you, Mr. Malcolm 
did; he said he had time to hisself an’ good wages, an’ 
you wuz mostly easy to please ef a man did his duty, 
an’ he wuz usen to you an’ you to him an’ he hated to 
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leave you, he shore did, so he had me stay aroun’ aftah 
you went to yo’ office an’ showed me jes’ how you liked 
things, an’ as he got kinder weak like I did everything 
but jes’ wait on you when you wuz in de house.” 

“Who paid you and got your clothes,” asked Mr. 
Perryman, looking over the neat and faultlessly garbed 
youth that stood before him. 

“He done it, suh, Mr. Malcolm did. I didn’t wan’t 
him to pay me fuh my work fuh I owed him every- 
thing, suh, jes’ everything, but he would pay me all he 
could spare, suh; you know he took keer uv his daid 
sister’s chillen, too?” The negro waited for a reply. 

“No, I didn’t know it,” said Mr. Perryman. 

“Yaas, he did,” went on Jeems, “an’ now the big- 
gest young lady is a teacher—she jes’ started this year 
—an’ she can worry along I reckon and take keer uv 
all uv ’em, but I reckon she’ll miss ole Mr. Malcolm 
bad ez I does,” and Jeems gulped a little and went out 
of the room. 

A half hour later he came back with a tray, hold- 
ing a glass of egg-nog and a cigar, with the matches 
and ash receiver in place. “Dis is fuh Chrismus, suh, 
an’ I hope I’ll please you fuh Mr. Malcolm’s sake. 
I done fix yo’ baid an’ laid out yo’ things, an’ I’ll be 
heah early in de mornin’ to fix yo’ bath, suh, an’ do 
de res’,” and before the amazed Mr. Perryman could 
utter a word his new valet had bowed himself out of 


the room. 


fe 


The egg-nog stood untasted at Mr. Perryman’s el- 
bow and the cigar lay unsmoked, while he stared in 
the glowing grate and saw all the Christmas Eves of 
his life pass before him and realized that this was his 
first real human experience, and that it had been paid 
for by the faithful, loyal heart of a man better and 
finer than himself, an humble old man—his valet, Mal- 
colm.. 

Old Malcolm’s beautiful life and an ignorant ne- 
gro’s grateful touch had brought him into the circle 
of human influence, and the Christmas chimes had 
long ceased ringing and the glow in the grate was 
dim before Mr. Perryman went to his room, for the 
first time in his life so little satisfied with himself as 
to long to turn back the years and grasp the privilege 
of helping even old Malcolm to bear another’s bur- 


dens. 
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“Very few persons are aware that 
there has perished, or is rapidly perish- 
ing, among the Red Indians of North 
America, far more poetry than was ever 
written by all the white inhabitants, 
and that this native verse is often of 
a very high order. For the Indian 
sagas, or legends, or traditions, were, 
in fact, all songs; as is the case to this 
day with similar lore in Italy.” These 
words are taken from the preface to a 
volume entitled “Kuloskap the Master,” 
and other Algonkin poems, translated 
metrically by Charles Godfrey Leland 
and John Dyneley Prince, two distin- 
guished authorities on the subject of In- 
dian lore, its history and meaning. A 
cursory reading of some of these Algon- 
kin poems confirms the impression which 
the reviewer has always had that the 
folk-lore of our American Indians has, 
all along, been unduly neglected, and 
that its proper collection and _ study 
should throw a good many new lights 
upon Indian history, religion, morality 
and family life. European scholars do not 
consider it a waste of time to investigate 
the literature of the aborigines of Asia 
and Africa, and there should certainly 
be much more inducement for Ameri- 
can schoiars to pay sympathetic atten- 
tion to the literary lore of their own 
native races. ‘The volume under re- 
view is neatly bound, finely-illustrated 
and published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York. 
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Much has already been written about 
the art treasures of the Vatican. The 
palace of the Supreme Pontiffs of the 
Catholic Church is known to be a ver- 
itable treasure-house of glorious paint- 
ings, classic works of sculpture and an- 
cient, priceless manuscripts and books. 
In a lately published work, entitled the 
“Art of the Vatican,” by Mary Knight 
Porter, an attempt is made to give a 
brief history of the palace of the Popes 
and an account of the principal art 
treasures within its walls. And this at- 
tempt has been made with considerable 
discriminative talent and a surprisingly 
striking insight into the technique and 
psychology of the fine arts. The au- 
thoress admits, however, in her prefa- 
tory remarks, that she has _ liberally 
drawn upon the opinions of eminent 
critics, archeologists and _ historians. 
In a succinct outline of the his- 
tory of the Vatican, we read_ that 
it was Sixtus IV who laid the 
foundation for the famous collections 
of art. So intensely interested was 
this Pontiff in “this art of advancement 
that he has been said to occupy to the 
development of the Renaissance in 
Rome a position similar to that of Lo- 
renzo de Medici in Florence. At the 
Vatican he continued the work of re- 
building and restoring, following largely 
the plan of Nicholas V. . . . Con- 
temporary accounts state the architect- 
ural works of this Pontiff to be of con- 
siderable extent and beauty, and they 
praise the magnificence of their decora- 
tions. Melozzo da Forli was the head 
of a school of painters whom Sixtus 
IV had persuaded to come to Rome, 
and it was to him the Pope gave the 
decoration of his library. That part of 
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the Vatican associated 


Chapel. 


even to its side fres- 


most 
Ev. 38 


This was finished, 


intimately 


with Sixtus the Sistine 


coes, during his pontificate, and has 
ever since. borne its founder’s name.” 
Most of the succeeding Pontiffs were 
singularly devoted to art. They fur- 
thered it in every conceivable way. 
They did, in fact, more than any other 


religious or secular potentate to foster 
the art spirit and to preserve and col- 
lect famous masterpieces. “During the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries, 
the Popes assiduously collected all the 
antique sculptures they could find to en- 
rich the Vatican, and to ornament the 
public squares of Rome. The Gardens 
of the Belvedere had been changed into 
the Museo Pio-Clementino, which was 
fast being filled with innumerable bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions. The actual 
founder of the Vatican Museum in its 
present form is Clement XIV and his 
work was finished by his successor, Pius 
VI, under the guidance of the architect 
Simonetti. It meant the entire remodel- 
ing of the old villa of Innocent VIII.” 
In the chapter devoted to the Sistine 
Chapel, we find a fascinating discussion 
of the art of Michael Angelo. After com- 
menting on this master’s “Eve” and “Si- 
byls,” we read that “in the whole im- 
mense series bearing the name of the 
most solitary genius that ever lived, it is 
only in the figures of his youthful men 
that we find any of the gladness, the 


spring and the elixir of life. And the 
Sistine, in spite of its overwhelming 
tragic significance, has innumerable 


figures of these youths. In the twenty 
young ‘athletes,’ holding the ribbons of 
the medallions in the central vaulting, 
the twenty-four bronze figures filling 
the spandrels, or the forty-eight ‘twinned 
the youthful male is shown 
position 


caryatids,’ 
in every variety of movement, 
and expression. Above all, they ex- 
press some of the mere physical joy of 
well as mental exuberance. 
of the twenty central youths 
are very for their sensitive, 
entrancing beauty, with eyes through 
which the soul shines seekingly. But 
most of all, it is the rhythmic poetry 
that controls their limbs, the grand 
lines of their thorax, the very electricity 
that seems to throb through every inch 
of the pulsating flesh—it is the physical 
manifestation of the ecstasy of merely 
being that is the most compelling thing 
rather difficult to 
further from this 

book. No art 
While it is, 
some 


living, as 
The faces 


wonders 


about them.” It is 


refrain from quoting 
singularly interesting 
lover should be without it. 
necessarily, very fragmentary in 
parts, it conveys sufficient information 
to enable readers to arrive at an ade- 
quate understanding of the beauties of 
famous paintings and statuary under 
discussion. ‘The volume is charmingly 
bound and excellently illustrated. Pub- 


lished by L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
te 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, are the 
publishers of a book of memoirs, en- 
titled “My Life in Many States and in 


Foreign Lands,” by George Francis 
Train. The book contains interesting 
and, occasionally, almost fascinating 


reminiscences of the author, who is now 
more than three-score years and ten, 
and once played a prominent role in 
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America’s public affairs. The gold fe- 
ver in New South Wales and Tasmania 
of the early 50s, a voyage to China, In- 
dia, the Holy Land and the Crimea, a 
ball at the Tuileries, in Paris, during the 
second empire, the building of the 
Union Pacific Railway and the Crédit 
Mobilier scandal, all are discussed in a 
simple, matter-of-fact style and give 
the author occasion to display the versa- 
tility of his mind and experienceS. There 
are many passages relating to meetings 
and conversations with prominent 
statesmen, littérateurs, soldiers and law- 
yers of the second half of the last cen- 
tury. It seems to the reviewer, how- 
ever, as if the book contained a good 
deal of matter which is of no special 
interest to readers in general, and which 
should, therefore, have been omitted 
entirely or condensed as much as pos- 
sible. The volume is elegantly bound. 
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Nixon Waterman is the author of a 
volume of buoyantly cheerful verses, en- 
titled “In Merry Mood.” In his prefa- 
tory remarks, he gives plain intimation 
that eccentricity is the principal char- 
acteristic of his poetry. In glancing 
over the pages, one finds, among much 
that is trivial and hackneyed, many a 
line that contains real flashes of good 
humor and quainily ironic reflections on 
life, society and things in general. Pub- 
lished by Forbes & Co., Boston and 
Chicago. Price, $1.25. 
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Admirers of F. P. Dunne’s homely 
philosophy will be glad to learn that 
Mr. R. H. Russell, New York, has pub- 
lished, in attractive book-form, a col- 
lection of “Observations by Mr. Dooley.” 
These observations concern themselves 
with a great variety of topics, such as 
“The Law’s Delays,” Sherlock Holmes,” 
“Money and Matrimony,” “Bad Men 
From the West,’ “King Edward’s Coro- 
nation,” “One Advantage of Poverty,” 
“Home Life of Geniuses,” “The War 
Game,” “Hypocrisy” and many other 


timely and interesting subjects. Mr. 
Dunne’s amusing, quaint, satiric and, 
occasionally, pungent style of expres- 
sion is so well-known that it would be 
rank supererogation to dwell at length 
upon the particular merits of this 
book, the title of which is its best rec- 
ommendation, ° 
de 


“John Malcolm,” by Edward Fuller, 
is a somewhat crudely developed story 
of an old man, who gets into all sorts 
of trouble with his children and rela- 
tions on account of being afflicted with 
too big a fortune. There is a good 
deal that is conventional and hackneyed 
in this book, but there are also many 
passages of dialogue which are decided- 
ly clever, and tinctured with the fine 
fluid of genuine humor and satire. The 
feminine characters are particularly in- 
teresting. They act like beings of blood 
and flesh, and express sentiments that 
are anything but namby-pamby or smack- 
ing of pruderie. In spite of some painful- 
ly obvious faults, the story furnishes en- 
tertaining reading of the kind that is 
rather above the ordinary. The volume 
is well bound and illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Snow & Farnham, Providence, 
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L. C. Page & Co., Boston, are the pub- 

lishers of the third series of “Cap and 
Gown” poetry, a collection of students’ 
verses, sparkling with the fancy, joy, 
ambition, hope and idiosyncracies of 
youth. Some of these poetic effusions 
are of more than ordinary merit. There 
is a ring of adolescent philosophy 
of optimism to this collection which 
cannot but appeal to all who are still 
young, either in age or in feeling and 
ideals. The selections are made by 
R. L, Paget. 
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Theodore Burt Sayre is the author of 
“Tom Moore,” an unhistorical romance, 
founded on certain happenings in the 
life of Ireland’s greatest poet. It is 


a pure, sweet love-story which he pre- 
sents to us, turning about the tender 
relations between the Irish bard and 
Bessie Dyke. There is nothing special 
to be said regarding this book, except 
that it is readable and that it must be 
classed with the better sort of present- 
day fiction. The most obvious flaw in 
it is the penchant of the author to in- 
dulge in a superlative amount of senti- 
mentality. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York, are the publishers. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


St. Louis, Mo., December 13, 1902. 
Editor of The Mirror: 

Under the heading “Eddyism in Da- 
homey,” published in the St. Louis Mir- 
ror of November 3rd, is a rather severe 
criticism on Christian Science, its ad- 
herents and its discoverer and founder, 
which seems to he engendered by the 
press reports of the case of the Quimby 
child, who died of malignant diphtheria 
at White Plains, New York, while un- 
der Christian Science treatment. In a 
spirit of fairness to the readers of your 
paper, I ask you to kindly publish the 
following : 

According to the published statement 
of Mr. Quimby, his wife was healed, 
some four years ago, by Christian Sci- 
ence treatment, of valvular heart dis- 
ease and dropsy, from which the doc- 
tors of medicine had not been able to 
free her, and from which she had been 
a helpless sufferer for several years. 
Mrs. Quimby testified before the cor- 
oner that she had lost four children be- 
fore the family became Christian Sci- 
entists, leaving three living at the time 
of her recovery. Of these three, the 
youngest, was considered sickly and 
frail, with small chances of growing up, 
but after they accepted Christian Sci- 
ence the child became sturdy and 
healthy, and remained so until the re- 


cent experience. 
The mother and the other children 


were also afflicted with the same dis- 
ease, which was reported to the Board 
of Health, and an examination showed 
diphtheria bacilli, 

The past experience of the family 
naturally caused them to desire Chris- 
tian Science treatment. The reports 
showed that while one child died, the 
rest of the family were all completely 
restored by this treatment in a few 
days, as was shown by the statement 
of the Board of Health, which made a 
subsequent examination and_ reported 
the family free from the disease. 

While Christian Scientists deplore 
the fact that all of this family were not 
healed, yet this one failure to heal by 
this method does not justify any one 
in saying of Christian Science that it is 
idiotic, a fake, or that it is similar to 
the beliefs of Dahomey, or of the Mul- 
lahs and negroes of Africa, which in- 
deed is the very opposite of what 
Christian Science is, as all are aware 
who are at all acquainted with the sub- 
ject. Nor is it any more proper to 
speak of Christian Science as “Eddy- 
ism” than it would be to speak of wire- 
less telegraphy as “Marconism.” 

Christian Science is not irrational, as 
the article avers, but is both spiritually 
rational and demonstrable, hence it is 
both Christian and scientific. It can be 
proved beyond cavil that its basis is that 
of the Holy Scriptures, and when un- 
derstood it coincides exactly with the 
practices of Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles. Yours very truly, 

James A. Logwood. 
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Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possi- 
ble for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry 
Co., southwest corner Locust and Sev- 


enth streets. 
te te te 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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SOCIETY 
Mermord & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
Mr. Gerard Lambert will give a ball, 


on New Year's evening, at Mahler’s. 

Mrs. Ashley Cabell has as her guest 
during the holidays, Miss Loughborough, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

On Christmas evening, Miss Lily Lam- 
bert will give a fashionable ball to her 
young friends at Mahler’s. 

Mrs. Charles Tracy will give a ball at 
Mahler’s, on December 29th for her 
daughter, Miss Nellie Tracy. 


Mme. Pernet-—-Vandeventer & West 
Belle. Language, Music, Painting, Elo- 
cution, etc. 


Mrs. Arthur Sager has gone to Louis- 
ville, Ky., to spend the holidays with her 
grandmother, Mrs. Churchill. 

Miss Mary Kimball is spending the win- 
ter with her sister and brother-in-:aw, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter B. Dougias. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bond Lambert are 
building a home in Hotense Place which 
will soon be in readiness for them. 

Mrs. George W. Kimball will give a 
cotillion to a youg college set at her 
home in Washington terrace on Monday, 
December 29th. 

Mr. Sam Kennard is at the heal of a 
number of young people who are to have 
a subscription dance at the Count-y Club 
on December 30th. 

Mrs. Charles Cummings Collins’ will 
come in town this week to speni the 
holidays with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Thomson. 

Mrs. G. V. R. Mechin has sent out 
ecards for a children’s party which she 
will give on December 30th for her little 
son, Master Rene Jean Mechin. 

Mrs. Hamilton McCullough of Mountain 
Valley Springs, Ark., also Mrs. Harvey 
E. Stewart of Denver, Ccl2., are the 
guests of Mrs. Clemence E. Hale. 

On Christmas afternoon, Misses Edith 
and Agnes Delafield will entertain their 
friends, both men and girls, with a tea 
which they will give at four o'clock. 

On Tuesday evening, Mrs. George L. 
Allen gave a beautiful ball at Mahler’s 
hall for her young daughter, Miss Mary 
Allen, who is one of the debuntantes. 

Mrs. E. C. Lackland will give a tea, on 
Monday, December 29th, for the visit:ng 
Yale College men, in whose horor the 
decorations will be carried out in pale 
blue. 

Cards were sent out, last week, by Miss 
May Stanley, who will receive on New 
Year’s day at 1 Shaw place, assisted by 
Miss Minette Enders and Miss Lora Don- 
ovan. 

Mrs. Charles Orthwein, of the South 
Side, will give a reception and euchre 
party at the Union Club on Monday, De- 
cember 29th, assisted by her daughter, 
Mrs. Everts. — 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Crow sent out 
cards, last week, for a large reception 
which they will give on Friday evening, 
January 2nd, in honor of ther tin wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Miss Amy Townsend, of the Southern 
Hotel, will have with her next weck. 
Miss Anne Warner, of Kansas City, Mo., 
who will come on to attend Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s dance on the 30th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Renard, sent out 
cards for a reception, which wéll be 
given this evening, in honor of their 
daughter, Miss Helen Renard, who grad- 
uated at’ Wellesley College last spring. 

On New Year’s day, Mr. and Mrs. Hor- 
ace Rumsey will give the first of their 
“at homes” since their marrage. At 
three o’clock they will be prepared to re- 
ceive, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Chappell. 

Mrs. William Merit Penniman has sent 
out cards for a tea which she will give 
on Monday, December 29th, from three 
to five o’clock, assisted by Mrs. E. R. 
Hibbard, whose card is enclosed in the 
invitation. 

Mrs. Charles Bland Smith sent 
cards, a short time ago, for a reception 
which she will give on New Year’s day, 
from three to five o’clock, assisted by 
Mrs. Frank M. Roberts and Misses Ma- 
rie and Sallie Walsh. 
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Mrs. E. C. Campbell will give a young 
people’s tea on Saturday, December 27th, 
in honor of her daughter, Miss Lucile 
Cary Campbell and her son, Mr. Edwin 
Taylor Campbell. The guests will be the 
class mates of the two young people and 
their friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Wise sent out 
cards, last week, for the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Marie Josephine 
Wise and Mr. Walter Hollis Averill, 
which will take place on Wednesday 
eveninng, December 31st, and will be fol- 
lowed by a large reception from eight 
until ten o'clock. ‘‘At home” cards are 
enclosed for January 28rd and 30th, at 4621 
Westminster place. 

One of the most delightful events of 
the holidays will be the ball to be given 
by Mr. Will J. Thornton at the South- 
ern Hotel for about one hundred and 
fifty of the younger college set. Mrs. 
Russell Harding, Mrs. R. R. Walker and 
Mrs. James Williamson Byrnes will re- 
ceive the guests assisted by Mesdames 
Alexander Finney and Lyne S. Metcalfe. 

One of the prettiest events of this week 
will be the entertainment which will be 
given, on Saturday afternoon, by Mrs. 
D. M. Houser, of West Pine boulevard, in 
honor of her little daughter, Miss Malotte 
Houser. Mrs. Houser, who is one of the 
most delightful hostesses in the city, will 
throw open her beautiful home to the 
little people, who will be ente:tained 
with a number of unique and charming 
features especially designed by her for 
the occasion. 

A bit of social gossip of the past week, 
was the announcement of the engage- 
ment of Miss Susan Leigh Slattery and 
Mr. John Holliday Wear, which was 
formally made known to Miss Slattery’s 
young girl friends, at an informal tea, 
last Saturday. Miss Slattery is a beau- 
tiful young girl and is one of the belles 
of the fashionable set. No date has been 
set for the wedding, but it will, doubt- 
less, take place some time early in Feb- 
ruary. 

Invitations were sent out, the early 
part of the week, by Mr. and M-s. 
Thomas W. Crouch, for the marriage of 
Miss Ida Crouch and Mr. Jack Williams, 
of New York, on January 7th. The cere- 
mony will be followed by a reception at 
the home of the parents of the bride. 
Miss Crouch will have a bevy of girls 
as her attendants, and a number of out- 
of-town people will be present. The young 
people will reside in New York, having 
also a country place in the Ssuth. 

A reception was given, on Monday even- 


ing, by Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Dyer 
in honor of their daughter, Mrs. 
Edgar W. Hunting, of Grand Rapids, 


Mich., who has come to spend the holi- 
days with them. Assisting in entertain- 
ing were Misses Elizabeth and Louise 
Dyer. Mrs. Roger Simmons, of Baltimore, 
was among the more prominent guests. 
Serving at the punch bowl were Mes- 
dames Dave Dyer and Hunt Dyer. Miss 
Claudine Hunt, a sister of the hostess, 
was also present to assist in intertain- 
ing. Several hundred of the fashionable 
set were present to welcome the visitor, 
who as Miss Daisy Dyer was one of the 
society belles. 

Gertrude (the big sister): “Maud, | 
do wish you’d stop your chattering to 
that dog. Can’t you see I am talking to 
Mr. Lovedale?” Maud (aggrieved) : 
“Well, I’ve dot a right te talk to my 
puppy, too.” Still more interesting con- 
verse would have been of the merits 
of Swope’s shoes. Swope’s are best in 
fit, finish and durability. Swope’s is at 
311 North Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway 
and Locust street. 

Jeautiful selections of wedding silver 
at F. W. Drosten’s. 
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NEW ELEGANT AND NOVEL 
DESIGNS OF DIAMONDS AND] 
GOLD JEWELRY, WATCHES | 


SILVER,CUT-GLASS CLOCKS 
_ REASONABLE PRICES 
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AT THE LITERARY CLUB 
“That new author, despairing of suc- 
cess, drowned himself in a bathtub, and 
immediately his book went into a second 

* edition and sold by the thousands.” 
“Yes; and I’d follow his example if—I 
only had a bathtub.”—Atlanta Constitu- 


tion, 

Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side pf New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 


Locust and Seventh. streets, 
Gold Purses, Knives, Match Boxes, 


Cigar Cases, etc., at F. W. Drosten’s, 
7th and Pine streets. 


Heller, importer, 4o11 


te 
We claim that our Diamond Stock is 
unequalled in quality and invite critical 
examination and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 


Mrs. H. H. 
Olive street. 


and Seventh streets. 


Heller, 


cust 


Mes... H.-H. 


Olive street. 


importer, 4011 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tHe St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of is 
spgciatmente, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO., 


Sole Agents for the world renowned 


Henry F. Miller Pianos. 


43 years before the public, the best made, 
The reliable. 


Busch & Gerts Pianos. 


Nearly 40,000 in use. 10 years’ arantee, the 
popular VICTOR and other high grade pianos 
sold for cash or on time payments. Old piano 
exchanged at full value. 


TUNING AND REPAIRING, 


2307 PARK AVE, 20 years’ experience. 


Phone, Kinloch C 1936, 
Established 1850. Telephone [013 
THe OLD RBLIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 
DOYe AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemieal Clesning. 
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A startling array of the popular Kai- 
ser Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest cor- 
ner Locust and Seventh streets. 

7 

Bijouterie, Secession style, 4011 Olive 

street. 
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MUSIC 


[HE WESTERN LIMITED MESSIAH. 

The custom of performing Haendel’s 
“Messiah” annually in the Christmastide 
was originated by the Caecilia Society, 
of London, in 1791. The Boston Haen- 
del and Haydn Society sang the orato- 
rio for the first time on Christmas, 1818, 
and in 1874 the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, then in the second year of its ex- 
istence, gave its first presentation of the 
work. These respected choral societies 
have religiously observed the time-hon- 
ored English custom of annual perform- 
ance, and when, some twenty years ago, 
the Saint Louis Choral Society adopted 
the custom it had certainly sufficient 
precedent to warrant its course. 

Changes, innovations, and omissions 
there have been many, accepted and ap- 
proved by the older societies since the 
first performance of the work. Robert 
Franz, in 1885, made a new addition for 
the Boston society, adapting the scoring 
to the exigencies of the modern or- 
chestra. Certain permissible, and even 
necessary, “cuts” have been made, great 
care being taken to preserve the organic 
unity of the work. 

The Saint Louis Choral Symphony So- 
ciety, however, prefers to be unham- 
pered by any regard for text or music. 
The public likes certain numbers and 
is bored by others—the public shall have 
what it likes. Besides, the time limit 
must be observed—performance at 8.15, 
intermission of fifteen minutes, carriages 
at 10 o’clock. This schedule must be 
adhered to, subscribers so desire it, and 
hence heroic excisions. This year, not 
content with ending the work after the 
“Hallelujah,” the scalpel was brought 
down on a number hitherto spared, and 
“The People that Walked in Darkness” 
joined the silent majority.: To be frank 
and honest, thé society should announce 
this programme as “excerpts” or “popu- 
lar numbers” from Haendel’s famous 
oratorio, as the disjointed fragments 
presented cannot appropriately be dig- 
nified as a performance of the work. 

As to the performance last week—it’s 
all in the point of view. The orchestra 
played very well, and as choral singing 
pure and simple, the work of the chorus 
was admirable. As a traditionally cor- 
rect and impressive rendition of “The 
Messiah,” the concert cannot be un- 
reservedly commended. A distinct fla- 
vor of theatricality obtained, that jibed 
ill with the spirit of the subject. This 
was introduced at the beginning of the 
concert by the faci that the soloists were 
not on the stage during the performance 
of the overture. The four empty chairs 
caused the feeling of expectancy that 
prevails while awaiting the ringing up 
of the curtain. After the overture, and 
a pause, sufficient for dramatic effect, 
the long and loudly heralded, much- 
hoped-from quartette made an “en- 
trance.” Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, 
formerly of the Castle Square Opera 
Company, led the way, followed by Miss 
“Carrie” sridewell, first Page of the 
Maurice Grau Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Madame Anita Rio, soprano and 
Mr. Glenn Hall, tenor. 

The contralto, being present by the 
and having demand- 


grace of Grau, 


ed and_ received her modest © sti- 


The Mirror 


pend of some four or five hundred dol- 
lars before she made her effective en- 
trance, was the chief object of attention. 
She was reported ill, and those “in the 
know” were prepared to make allow- 
ance for the effects of draughty sleep- 
ing-cars, flimsy stage costumes, 
but even the most lenient of her 
hearers found it difficult to condone the 
wholly inadequate, spiritless, amateur- 
ish, slipshod work done by Miss Bride- 
well in the three solos that fell to her 
share; in the little concerted work she 
was generally inaudible, so what she 
did, mattered little. Whether the ab- 
sence of theatrical integument discon- 
certed her, or the music was unsuited 
to her voice, is a matter of conjecture; 
an obvious fact is that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s favorite “boy” was a 
lamentable failure in the Symphony So- 
ciety’s concert. , 

As Madame Anita Rio had evidenced 
a propensity for breaking contracts by 
her failure to appear with the Dominant 
Ninth chorus,.in Alton, two nights 
before, and her stage appearance was 
almest startlingly brilliant, a necessary 
corollary would seem to be that she was 


and 


“a real prima donna, and her auditors 


were fully prepared for the fine, legiti- 
mately effective work that she did. 

Mr. Witherspoon also gave perfect 
satisfaction in the two bass solos that 
had escaped the knife. This young basso, 
as well as the soprano, showed a thor- 
ough knowledge of the work in hand 
and sang with full appreciation of the 
spirit of text and music. 

Mr. Hall must be commended for per- 
sistent and earnest study, as shown in 
his careful work. He has, however, nei- 
ther the compass nor quality of voice de- 
manded by the score of “The Messiah.” 

Mr. Ernst’s reading was as usual. He 
can not, or will not, give the objective 
interpretation that this work must have 
in order to preserve the devotional spir- 
it, without which much of the music 
sounds flat and antiquated. 

fo 
DOMINANT NINTH. CONCERT. 

The first concert of the Eleventh sea- 
son of the Dominant Ninth and Verdi 
Choruses, of Alton, was given last week 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles B. 
Rohland. Goring Thomas’ “Swan and 
Skylark” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
formed the programme. 

The performance, all things consid- 
ered, was remarkably successful. It was 
uneven, but the ragged spots were more 
than atoned for by the splendid mo- 
ments in the work of the chorus. Rarely 
does one hear choral singing as expres- 
sive as that done by the Alton societies 
in some of the numbers; the work done 
at this concert is fresh evidence of the 
unlimited patience and compelling en- 
thusiasm of the director. 

The quartet of soloists was, on the 
whole, very satisfactory. It consisted of 
Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman, soprano; 
Miss Jessie Ringen, contralto; Mr. E. 
C, Towne, tenor, and Mr. Herbert With- 
erspoon, basso. Mrs. Bollman was equal 
to the trying music which falls to the 
soprano in both works presented. She 
has clear, telling high notes, which were 
of great service to her in the “Inflam- 


matus” and the florid measures of the 


Goring Thomas work. 
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Our holiday stock is nearing completion. 
designs in La Vallieres, Brooches, Rings, Lockets, etc. 
Also a grand selection of Solid Silverware, Cut Glass, 





Fine Diamonds, 
Yearls, Sapphires, 
émeralds and Qubies. 


All the latest 


Novelties, etc. Quality considered, Prices the Lowest. 


Agents for the Celebrated Vacheron and Constantine 
Watches, and All Grades of American Movements, at 


f. &. Drosten's, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 
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New Cear’s Gifts 


SUUUUADUERUOUTUENEUUAUTHEE 


Paintings, Water Colors, 
Old English Prints, Favrile Glass, 
Opus Pictum, Bronzes, Framed Pictures, 
Carved and Decorated Wood, 


And Other Artistic Works, Ranging in 
Price From $1.00 Upward. 


NOONAN-KOCIAN CO., 


617 Locust Street. 
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Etchings, 
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Mr. Towne, with a voice of amazing 
plangency, achieved a popular success 
by his vigorous singing of the great 
solo in “The Swan and the Skylark,” 
and his rather too strenuous interpreta- 
tion. of “Cujus Animam.” 

Mr. Witherspoon sang superbly the 
number in the cantata, beginning with 
the words “A Grecian poet I,” and did 


some scholarly work in the “Stabat 
Mater.” 
Miss Ringen towered, artistically, 


above her associates, She is an inter- 
preter of much power and earnestness, 
and the differentiation in the spirit in 
which the secular and the sacred music 
was sung, evidenced the musical acumen 
and the catholicity of this rare singer. 


te 


HOMER MOORE'S PUPILS. 
Mr. Homer Moore, though having but 
recently exploited himself as operatic 


composer and librettist, last week ex- 


hibited nis powers as teacher of the art 
of singing. He presented an extraordinary 
programme at Henneman Hall, inter- 
preted by his pupils. There were twenty- 
two numbers, and to enumerate them or 
particularize as to their interpretation 
would require too much space. 

The chief characteristics exhibited by 
this excellent musician’s class were fidel- 
ity to pitch, apparent understanding of 
the music sung, and a free, easy, tone 


production. 
Pierre Marteau. 
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Christmas and New Year Excursions 
Via BIG FOUR. Dec. 24, 25, 31 and 


Jan. 1. Good returning until Jan. 2, in- 
clusive. Get tickets Broadway and 
Chestnut street. 


Celebrated Vacheron & Constantine 
Watches. Sole agent, I. W. Drosten, 
7th and Pine streets. 
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THEATRICALS 


CENTURY. 

Richard Harding Davis’ “Soldiers of 
Fortune” is the attraction at the Cen- 
tury this week. The stage version of 
the story has been perpetrated by Aug- 
ust Thomas, and it must be acknowl- 
edged that it furnishes good entertain- 
ment, even admitting that it is full of 
the impossibilities and puerilities of the 
melodramatic. The play moves along 
in a brisk and crisp fashion. The dia- 
logue is simple and interesting,. reflect- 
ing, occasionally, humor of the most hu- 
morous kind and pathos that is far from 
being thread-bare or silly. And we 
must not forget to add that care has 
been taken to assign a prominent role 
to that flighty, naughty-naughty boy, Cu- 
pid, who manages to find good targets 
in the wilds of South America and to get 
tangled up in the affairs of the myth- 
ical republic of Onacho. 

Robert Edeson deserves 
praise for the clever way in which he 
impersonates Robert Clay, the daring, 
whole-souled mining engineer. His act- 
ing is well-studied, singularly free from 
affectations and has a tendency to ob- 
scure the most prominent melodramatic 
features of the play. It would seem, 
however, as if Mr. Edeson could or 
should display more dramatic earnest- 
ness at certain times. He is too much 
disposed to take his part in a spirit of 
superlative good humor. : 

The General Mendoza of. Edwin 
3randt is a trifle too villanous and too 
suggestive of Fra Diavolo. The Cap- 
tain Burke of Ira A. Hards, the Regi- 
nald King of Macey Harlam and the 
Captain Stuart of Wallace Eddinger are 
remarkably good impersonations. Harry 
Harwood is inimitable as MacWilliams 
and carrying off a large share of the 
audience’s approval. Miss Ellen Burg 
is delightfully clever as Hope Langham. 
She is especially effective in the moon- 
light téte-a-téte with her lover, Robert 
Clay, in the second act. 

Scenic effects are superbly artistic. 
They heighten the realism of the play 
and convert it into a typical “thriller.” 

fe 


OLYMPIC, 


Ezra Kendall and company appear to 
have the real method of provoking laugh- 
ter that does-a person good. His “Vine- 
gar Buyer” makes Olympic Theater au- 
exceptionally enthusiastic and 
good-humored this week. It is a play 
that represents the acme of crude non- 
sense, but it abounds in comical situa- 
tions and witty remarks of the kind that 
never fail to brighten the eye and to 
tickle the  risibilities. Mr. Kendall 
should come to St. Louis more frequently 
hereafter. He is unquestionably ingra- 
tiating himself this week into the affec- 
tions of local theater-goers. His sup- 
Lorting company is more than ordinarily 
clever, Miss Lottie Alter and Walter 
Thomas being entitled to special men- 
tion for well-rounded and effective bits 
of characterization. 


fo 

COMING ATTRACTIONS 
“Florodora’”’ will play a return engage- 
ment at the Olympic Theater, beginning 
Sunday evening, the 28th. ‘The popular- 
ity of this pretty opera is too thoroughly 


generous 
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established to need any lengthy descrip- 
tion of the characters, etc. Suffice it to 
say, the favorite performers are retained 
in the cast; among them are Grace Dud- 
ley, R. E. Graham, Helen Redmond, W. 
P. Carleton, Phil H. Ryley, Edna Hunter, 
Donald Brine, Lily Collins and Nace 
Bonville, assisted by a chorus of eighty 
and the famous double sextette. There 
will be three matinees next week, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Saturday. Tick- 
ets are now on sale for all performances. 
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Madame Eleonora Duse, who will be 
seen at the Century Theater next week, 
has again shown her friendship for Ga- 
briele d’Annunzio by her confining her 
repertoire during her present tour solely 
to his plays. D’Annunzio’s popularity 
among his own people is greater than 
ever. 

Mme. Duse will give only four perform- 
ances in St. Louis, and she will appear 
in the version of ‘‘“*Francesco da Rimini,’’ 
which was written for her by Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. Mme. Duse will play on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 
evenings. She will not appear on Wednes- 
day.and Saturday evenings, nor will 
there be any matinee performance of 
“Francesca da Rimini.”” The sale of 
seats. will begin Tuesday. The prices 
during the engagement of Mme. Duse 
will be 75 cents, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00. 
Boxes, $15.00 and $20.00. 


le 


“The Imperial Burlesquers,’ at the 
Standard Theater, this week, are draw- 
ing large audiences. The chorus is well- 
gowned and drilled, and some, in fact 
most, of the girls are exceptionally pretty 
and vivacious. The performers especially 
deserving of mention are Mr. Cliff Gor- 
don and James F. Leonard. The one, a 
clever Dutch comedian, the other an 
Irish character interpreter of more than 
ordinary ability. Next attraction, ‘“Ir- 
win’s Big Show.” 


& & & 
REAL QUALITY MUSIC 


Strains of sweet music contribute not 
a little to the enjoyment of the Christ- 
mas season. Balls, parties, receptions 
and like functions make the services of 
a good orchestra a necessity, and when 
one wishes to contribute to the pleasure 
of one’s guests, the best musicians at- 
tainable are in demand. When real 
quality is the desideratum, the Bromley 
orchestra is the one that should be en- 
gaged. This organization is up-to-date 
and has a varied repertoire of the latest 
and most popular concert and dance mu- 
sic. The specialties of the band and 
orchestra are conventions, concerts, pic- 
nics, parades, entertainments, balls, ban- 
quets, receptions and weddings. The of- 
fice is at 1413 Chemical building. Mr. 
Bromley can also be seen at his resi- 
dence, 3506 N. Jefferson avenue. ’Phones 
A 484 and A 212. 


te te 
Vienna Enamels, Heller’s, 4011 Olive 


street. 


PAINTINGS BY MESDAG 


BY CHARLES M. KURTZ. 


One of the most important art exhib- 
itions that has been held in St. Louis for 
a long time is that of the collection of 
paintings by Hendrik W..Mesdag, now 
open at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Among living painters of marine sub- 
jects, there is no one of higher reputa- 
tion than Mr. Mesdag. He is one of 
the prominent figures in the art of our 
time, and is, so-to-speak, the dean of the 
marine painters of to-day. He belongs 
to what will be known sometime as the 
historic group of great Dutch painters 
of the latter half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and the beginning of the Twentieth. 
His name will figure with the names of 
Bosboom, Israels, Mauve, the brothers 
Maris, Artz and Neuhuys, and his pic- 
tures, no doubt, in time, will come to be 
in such demand, at colossal prices, as are 
the pictures of Bosboom, Mauve and Ja- 
kob Maris to-day. 

The collection of pictures at the Mu- 
seum represents the distinguished painter 
in a very comprehensive manner. There 
are twenty-seven canvases, of wide range 
of subject and considerable variation 
in size—though most of them are large. 
The themes portrayed include nearly all 
the characteristic moods of sea and sky 
off the coast of Holland—where sweep- 
ing changes in the aspects of Nature are 
more frequent perhaps than in any other 
country. The artist most frequently 
pictures the coast in the neighborhood 
of the quaint old fishing village of Sche- 
veningen which closely touches the fash- 
ionable resort. Mr. Mesdag knows 
Scheveningen, its boats and its people 
thoroughly. And he knows the sea that 
washes upon its beach, or beats upon its 
dunes; and the sky full of opalescent 
tints of purple, crimson and gold, or 
steely-gray, or covered with ominous 
black clouds. He knows, also, the winds 
thereabouts and their effects on the 
cloud-masses, on the water and on the 
broad, lumbering fishing-craft with their 


quaint, wing-like “fins.” All this he 
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this, he is in love with the Dutch coast 
and he is in love with his art—and his 
work shows this. 

Upon a first general view of Mr. Mes- 
dag’s pictures, one is impressed first with 
the vigor ot the expression. In certain 
of them there is real sweep and swirl 
in the movement of the clouds and sug- 
gestion of irresistible dash and force in 
the waves. Even in the more placid 
subjects, there is strength in the ex- 
pression, and suggestion of Nature’s 
forces held in reserve. One is impressed 
also by the truthfulness of color in these 
renditions, and everyone who’ knows 
something of the technical side of art 
must find joy in contemplating the 
broad, simple and effective manner in 
which the painter has worked. It seems 
to me that this is the only way possible 
for a painter to derive the highest en- 
joyment from his art. 

To review briefly a few of the pictures 
which most strongly appeal to the writer, 
I would mention first No. 14, entitled 
“Shrimp Fishers.” Here we see the 
sun setting in a mass of light clouds 
gathered about the horizon, whence the 
very slightly rippled sea extends toward 
the spectator, reflecting the blue, green, 
crimson and gold of the upper sky. 
Here and there a boat gives accent to 
the broad expanse of water, and there 
is a slight stretch of shore in the im- 
mediate foreground. As a composition 
in rich, beautiful color, this is not sur- 
passed by any picttire in the collection. 
Number 10, “The Scheur near Rotter- 
dam,” is one of the most effective pic- 
tures, though the subject is one ex- 
pressive of a placid effect in Nature. It 
is late afternoon; we look up a narrow 
river bordered by scattered houses and 
factories, such as one finds on the out- 
skirts of a city, with boats drawn up 
along the shore, under a luminous sky 
filled with cumulus clouds. This sky is 
painted with wonderfully realistic ef- 
fect, and constitutes the principal charm 
of the picture. Number 21, “Misty 
Weather,” presents a golden, hazy effect 
of early morning; a placid sea with ships 
under a luminous sky of beautiful, har- 
monious coloring. Near the latter, pic- 
ture No. 4, “Auctioning off the Catch,” 
is a subject presenting rather more va- 
riety than either of the others which 
have been mentioned, and containing a 
strong human interest. A large fishing 
boat is beached in the foreground and 
the folk of the fishing village are crowd- 
ed around it. There is a choppy sea un- 
der moving clouds and a strong wind is 
blowing. ‘This picture is particularly at- 
tractive in color and gives the impression 
of moisture in the air. 

On the opposte side of the same gal- 
lery, No. 19, “A Summer Evening at 
Scheveningen,” is another of the “pla- 
cid” subjects of a particularly charm- 
ing color effect. Here we see the sun 
go down in the western haze, while a 
number of vessels float on a smooth sea 
with scarcely a ripple, ander a golden 
sky with rose-tinted clouds. “The Hur- 
ricane,” No. 12, in the same gallery, is 
a picture showing the wild force of the 
wind. The sky is filled with dark clouds 
and the sea is dashing against the shore 
upon which a long row of boats has 
been driven. Men flitting here and there 
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with ropes are endeavoring to secure 
the craft. 

Number 1 in the collection, “The Re- 
turn of the Fleet,” gives a view from 
a bluff looking down upon the sea on 
a windy day. There is a fleet of fish- 
ing boats coming toward the observer 
with all sails spread, straining and tug- 
ging through the waves. This is a pic- 
ture of agreeable composition, fine color 
and great strength. “The Arrival of 


the Fishing Boats,’ No. 2, presents a. 


large boat in the foreground, in full 
sail, and other boats beyond, laboring 
over a tempestuous sea toward the spec- 
tator. 

One of the most forceful and impres- 
sive of the pictures showing the activ- 
ity of the sea is No. 16, “Launching. the 
Life-Boat.” Here is a sky with storm- 
clouds full of movement in the upper- 
space, with a streak of light along the 
horizon. In a very tempestuous sea a 
life-boat, tossed upon the waves, strug- 
gles to make headway toward a disabled 
vessel in the distance. “The Winter of 
1891, Scheveningen,” No. 8 in the cata- 
logue, shows a large fishing boat caught 
in a mass of broken ice, her timbers 
and rigging encrusted with ice, while 
the surf breaks over the side of the ves- 
sel. There is another representation of 
winter at Scheveningen, No. 6, in which 
we have a peculiarly cold, yellow, winter 
sky, the ground covered with snow, and 
boats massed together high upon the 
shore. In the foreground are loaded 
wagons covered with sail-cloth, Men 
and women are grouped around among 
the boats and several unhitched horses 
stand near. 

Every picture in the collection is 
worthy of attention and shows qualities 
which give it good reason for existence. 
In this too-hastily-written review it is 
impossible to do even moderate justice to 
these pictures; the most practical thing 
I can say in this connection is to ad- 
vise everyone who takes the slightest in- 
terest in art to visit the collection dur- 
ing the few days that it remains here. 
I believe the exhibition closes Saturday 
afternoon of this week. 
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We pride ourselves upon the original- 
ity of our Sterling Silverware designs 
and invite inspection and comparison. 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest cor- 
ner Locust and Seventh streets, 
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Imported Curios, Heller’s, 4011 Olive 
street. 
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CENTURY 


THIS WEEK SUNDAY NIGHT, 
: Hochman Reci al 
Robert Edeson Mon. Tues. Thurs. and 
at Friday evenings, 
Richard Harding Davis’ Fleonora Duse 
in Gabriele d’ jo’s < 
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‘ , Francesca da Rimini 
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THE ICE PALACE 
IS NOW OPEN 
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THIS WEE 
Mr. Jno. F, Davidson, the fancy trick I ’ 3 
skater, is in charge this season. 
Special attention to Ladies and Children. mp erial Burlesquers. 
NEXT WEEE, 
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BALM IN GILEAD 


Many are the romantic myths and le- 
gends which cluster around the name 
of Juan Ponce de Leon, the famous 
Spanish adyenturer of the sixteenth 
century. A great favorite in Spanish 
court circles, the friend of many noted 
soldiers, statesmen and travelers, for- 
tune hardly ever failed to smile and to 
shower her gifts upon him. In the early 
part of the sixteenth century, de Leon 
was made governor of the island of 
Porto Rico. His administration of this 
important office was able, equitable and 
satisfactory to both Spaniard and Indian. 
But de Leon was not satisfied. He 
longed for other climes and other scenes. 
He was growing old; and he feared to 
die. Like many others before and after 
him, the thought possessed him that 
there should be some means to prolong 
ekistence and youth. The weaknesses 
and ailments of old age had no end of 
terrors for him. And it is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at that, like Cortez, 
Bilbao and others of that stormy age 
of discovery, Ponce de Leon should have 
become a dreamer, a lover of the un- 
known, in his old days, and that he 
should have lent a willing, greedy ear 
to Indian tales of a distant land to the 
north and west, where precious metals 
were abundant, and where, hidden in 
the most inaccessible parts of a deep 
forest and surrounded by towering, 
snow-capped mountains, there was to 
be found a most marvelous fountain of 
crystal water, which contained the power 
to give eternal life and perpetual youth 
to the drinker. After listening to this 
sort of tales for some years, the ro- 
mantic, adventure-loving nature of de 
Leon became at last aroused. He fit- 
ted out expeditions on a great scale, and 
made repeated efforts to find the foun- 
tain which the gods had donated to man- 
kind, but he failed. After many fruit- 
less efforts and great hardships, after 
wasting a large amount of treasure, and 
losing many of his followers, in the 
fierce struggles with hostile aborigines, 
Ponce de Leon had to cease his quest. 
He died without having seen or drunk 
of the waters of the mysterious foun- 
tain. An Indian’s well-aimed arrow 
ended his turbulent career and his en- 
chanting dreams. 

“Beyond you—far beyond you—is the 
stream you seek,” the Indians always 
said to Juan Ponce de Leon. His suc- 
cessor, Ferdinando de Soto, was more 
fortunate in his quest for the fountain 
of perpetual youth. With a well-equipped 
force of almost six hundred men and 
two hundred and twenty-three horses, 
this daring Spanish conquistador, full 
of ambition and the spirit of adventure, 
set out to find the fountain of perpetual 


tory of Arkansas,” we read that “the 





youth, and the land of gold, America’s 
fabulous Ophir. 
prime of his life when he engaged in 


De Soto was in the 


his romantic expedition, which led him 
across the continent, harassed by un- 
friendly, savage Indian tribes, and the 
deadly miasmas of the swamps of Flor- 
ida and Georgia, and which gained him 
the distinction of having been the first 
European that laid eyes on the proudly- 
rolling waters of the majestic Mississip- 
pi river. 

The general assumption is that De 
Soto 
lower Chickasaw Bluff, in June, 1541, 


crossed the Missisippi at the 
and passed the succeeding winter on the 
Ouachita. 
the expedition had seriously undermined 


The sufferings entailed by 


the physical and mental health of the 


Spanish freebooters. Many of them 
were ailing; all of them were in a state 
of abject gloom and despair and eager 
to retrace their steps to the Atlantic or 
the Gulf. 


spirit of De Soto had lost its former 


Even the imperious, haughty 


vigor and elasticity. Preparations were 
Like Xeno- 
phon’s immortal ten thousand, the worn- 


made for a speedy return. 


out, suffering Spaniards were longing 
for “Thalatta,” for the Ocean, but fate 
had decreed that De Soto should not 
lead them back, that he should find his 
death in the wilderness of the continent. 
An insidious fever attacked him sud- 
denly, and, after lingering a few days, 
he breathed his last breath, surrounded 
by ‘his sorrowing companions, a few 
friendly Indians and the awful primeval 
wilderness. His body was wrapped in 
blankets, freighted with sand, and sunk 
in the Mississippi River. 

The full extent and results of De So- 
to’s great expedition have never become 
accurately known. They are shrouded 
in the crepuscular horizon of conjecture 
and Indian legends and traditions. But 
there is a seemingly well-founded belief 
that the proud Spaniard had penetrated 
beyond the Mississippi, under the guid- 
ance of friendly Indians, and discov- 
ered the Hot Springs of Arkansas. The 
now so famous springs were undoubtedly 
well known to the Indians of that time 
for their great curative power, and it is 
quite likely, in fact, fairly good evi- 
dence tends to prove it, that de Soto 
had been induced to drink of and to 
bathe in the waters, that he had recov- 
ered his health completely, but lost it 
again afterwards in his over-anxious en- 
deavor to lead his men back to Florida. 
And thus it is that de Soto is now 
credited also with the distinction of hav- 
ing been the first white man to drink 
of the water$ of the Hot Springs of Ar- 
kansas. 

In Fay Hempstead’s “Pictorial His- 
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first person to settle at Hot Springs 
was Manuel Prudhomme, who built a 
cabin there in 1807. In the same year 
he was joined by John Percival and 
Isaac Gates, who carnped there and 
engaged in hunting and trapping 

By 1812, some few visitors came occa- 
sionally to the springs, but by 1814 there 
were not exceeding four or five cabins 
at that place About the year 
1829, a claim for the possession of the 
springs was made in the name of James 
Ball, holding an interest with one Gram- 
ont Filhiol, then of Monroe, La., alleg- 
ing that the lands there had been granted 
by Estevan Miro, Governor of Louisiana, 
in 1787, to Jean Filhiol, father of 
Gramont, who had sold, in 1803, to one 
Narcissa Bourgrat, who had reconveyed 
to Jean Filhiol, who was commandant 
of the District of Ouachita from 1783 
to 1800.” It was clearly shown, how- 
ever, that this Spanish claim was fraud- 
ulent and had no actual legal founda- 
tion, and that the United States could 
not be forced to recognize it. 

Collateral and “inferential statements 
and facts must be accepted as strong and 
cumulative evidence that the wonderful 
curative properties of the waters began 
to be known many years ‘earlier than 
1829 . . . The best and oldest au- 
thoritative account of the hot water 
springs is that found in the report of 
$2000, 80 shares at $25, one-half paid 
the expedition of Lewis and Clark, un- 
der the personal supervision of Mr. 
William Dunbar and Dr. Hunter.” 

Since 1832, the Hot Springs of Ar- 
kansas, the Mecca of the affiicted of 
America, together with a reservation of 
2,000 acres around them, are the sole and 
exclusive property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which has erected there a fine- 
ly-equipped Army and Navy Hospital, 
and constructed a large free public bath, 
which is maintained for the benefit of 
those who cannot afford to pay ‘he regu- 
lar rates charged at the Hot Springs 
bath houses, which rates are fixed by 
the Government and do not change. The 
rates are graded according to the equip- 
ment and facilities of the bath houses. 
There are, in addition, artificial lakes 
and parks and elaborate marble drinking 
fountains on the Government reserva- 
tion, together with fifteen miles of beau- 
tifully graded mountain drives and as 
many more miles of walks and bridle 
paths. 

The curative properties of the mar- 
velous springs have been thoroughly ex- 
amined and tested. There is nothing 
dubious or conjectural about them. They 
have been established beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt by scientific investi- 
gation and the highest medical authori- 
ties. It is known that there is hardly 
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an ailment of man known to medical 


science that is not susceptible to the 
wondrous curative properties of the 
thermal waters. The lame have been 
made to walk, the blind to see, the deaf 
to hear, and helpless invalids have been 
restored to perfect health, all by the 
use of these God-given waters. Patients 
so crippled with rheumatism that they 
could not bear the touch of clothing on 
their limbs, have been restored to their 
former robust health, in fact, chronic 
rheumatism is cured by the use of the 
hot waters in from three to eight weeks. 
Cures have been effected in ten days. 
Sufferers from Bright’s disease and kin- 
The in- 
tense tortures of nervous prostration 


dred troubles are made well. 


and of neurasthenia are immediately re- 
lieved, and then rapidly cured. Alcohol- 
ism, insomnia, locomotor ataxia, malaria, 
catarrh, sore throat, gout, blood-poison- 
ing, neuralgia and asthma are likewise 
cured by the use of the hot waters. Thus 
it may truly be said that these springs 
contain the long-sought-for balm of 
Gilead. 

The Army and Navy Hospital takes 
care of the sick in both branches of the 
service, or those who are suffering from 
ailments too severe to be treated at the 
ordinary hospitals, and they are treated 
so successfully that the list of cures, as 
officially stated in the reports made up 
from the records in the hospital, show 
that over ninety per cent of the patients 
have either been wholly cured or so ma- 
terially benefited that they were able to 
depart for their homes or to return to 
the service. 

Medical authorities place great faith 
in the effectiveness of the waters of the 
hot springs in cases of female troubles 
of all kinds, and also in restoring the 
complexion to its youthful freshness, the 
natural cosmetic power of the waters ap- 
parently taking off several years of life, 
making the patient appear much younger 
after a course of well-directed scientific 
treatment. 

The medical profession is well and 
ably represented, among the practition- 
ers at Hot Springs being many leading 
authorities, known all over the country. 

Hot Springs is an ideal health and 
pleasure resort. It has a splendid clim- 
ate all the year round, but the most 
popular time for visiting the springs is 
winter. Opportunities for amusement 
are ample, modern and excellent. There 
are weekly balls at the hotels, fine music 
at almost all times of the day and even- 
ing, entertainments and theaters. Hot 
Springs is superior to all other winter 
resorts, and those who intend going 
there should take the Iron Mountain 
trains, because they give the best, the 
speediest and most luxurious service. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

A deep sigh of relief is emanating 
from Wall street. The bull forces are 
said to be rallying; looks of anguish and 
despair are disappearing, and the bears 
hurrying away towards places of safety. 
And all on accéunt of the report that 
Wall street financiers have organized a 
syndicate, controlling the bagatelle of 
$50,000,000, for the purpose of support- 
ing the stock market. It is generally pre- 
sumed that the wise men who guide the 
destinies of financial markets had at 
last become uneasy at the uninterrupted 
dropping of values and the merciless 
operations of bears; that they were, 
willy-nilly, obliged to do something to 
stop the stream of liquidation, because 
it endangered the safety of loans put 
out at choice rates for several months, 
and threatened to instill genuine alarm 
among bona fide investors. Action 
would undoubtedly have been taken 
sooner but for the secret expectations 
that Mr. Shaw, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, might once more be _ suffi- 
ciently obliging to step to the front with 
new propositions to buy government 
bonds at highly profitable prices to the 
bankers. These expectations remained 
futile, however. Mr. Shaw refused to 
budge. He remained deaf to all the 
clamorous appeals that made the welkin 
ring around Trinity Church. After hav- 
ing repeatedly committed the heinous 
crime of being too “easy” in his pour- 
parlers with Wall street, Mr. Shaw de- 
cided to be really firm at last, and let 
the speculative crowd shift for itself. 


Now that the supporting syndicate has 
been organized and avowed its inten- 
tions, can it be truly said that all dan- 
ger of further disturbances in monetary 
affairs has vanished away? This is:a 
question which is very perplexing to ex- 
perienced observers. There are a few 
who strongly incline to the belief that 
money rates will soon be down to the 
old low level again, and that the recent 
flurries were due, entirely, to artificial, 
temporary causes. ‘These optimists fa- 
vor us with very shallow and unconvinc- 
ing arguments, however. Looking at 
things from a broad standpoint, and 
bearing in mind the wild orgies of spec- 
ulation that shook the very rafters of 
the New York stock exchange since 
1898, and all its direct and indirect con- 
sequences, the belief is inevitably forced 
upon us that the formation and opera- 
tions of the supporting syndicate will 
not prove a radical cure; that they will 
only postpone the inevitable, and that, 
after a while, the financial troubles may 
be expected to become again as acute as 
they ever were in the past three months. 
Fictitious assistance never results in 
any permanent good. 

There is a growing impression in con- 
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servative quarters that the value of 
money is once more moving towards a 
higher level, and that a readjustment of 
security quotations is becoming inevi- 
table. At the present time, money is 
loaning in New York, for six months’ 
periods, at six and seven per cent. This 
being the case, it cannot be said that 
there is any logical reason why invest- 
ors should be in a hurry to put their 
funds into stocks and bonds that pay 
only from 2% to 3% per cent. Late 
remarks of leading financiers lead to the 
conclusion that there has been a good 
deal of selling of high-priced securities 
by strong investors, who were anxious 
to employ their capital to better ad- 
vantage. There is a good deal of sense 
and profit in selling a stock that yields 
only three per cent on the investment 
and loaning out the proceeds derived 
from the sale at six per cent for six 
months, especially when there is cogent 
reasons to be dubious about the future 
of stock exchange quotations. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
sold a large amount of car-trust certifi- 
cates, the other day, on a basis to net 
the purchaser more than 4 per cent on 
the investment. This incident must be 
regarded as another sign that there is 
a rising tendency in interest rates. ‘he 
men at the head of this great, conserv- 
ative and financially so powerful and in- 
fluential corporation would hardly have 
consented to the selling of their securi- 
ties on such, comparatively, disadvan- 
tageous terms, if it had not been for 
reliable information from the most prom- 
inent American and British financiers 
that the certificates could not be dis- 
posed of to investors on a lower invest- 
ment basis, 

More than a year ago, it was pointed 
out in the Mrrror that prospects favored 
a. hardening of money rates and a con- 
comitant lowering of security values. 
What was intimated then is now in 
process of fulfillment. The four years’ 
era of speculation has led to the tying 
up of vast amounts of funds in inflated 
securities, and as long as the water has 
not been completely squeezed out of 
quotations and money released, it will 
be useless to look for anything else but 
stiff money rates and a dropping tend- 
ency in security values. 

Speculation must be held to be princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, responsible for 
prevailing monetary troubles. The re- 
ports of the authorities at Washing- 
ton prove that reserves of national banks 
are dangerously low, and it is this 
which accounts for the delay in the re- 
turn flow of currency from the interior. 
Active business in the West and South- 
west, high commodity prices, lively spec- 
ulation in land and in grain and cotton 
markets, big crops and the reported dis- 
position of farmers to retain their stuff 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 
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Christmas Currency. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
N. W. Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, has the pleas- 


ure of announcing to its depositors and friends that 


it has received a supply of currency and a quantity of 


silver for the convenience of those who wish to give 


new money for Christmas presents. 





Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Prest. W.E. Beraer, Cashier. 
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for higher prices, are depleting bank de- 
posits and increasing loans, particularly 
in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. Bank 
officials in Kansas City and Omaha are 
a unit in declaring that there will be no 
perceptible increase in reserves and re- 
duction in loans until March Ist. 

In view of all this, Wall street will 
have to exercise a little more patience 
and accommodate itself to existing con- 
ditions. It is probably perfectly willing 
to wait. But suppose that the return 
of currency from the interior should lead 
to gold exports to Europe? London, 
Paris and Berlin are only waiting for a 
lowering of money rates on this side 
to begin the withdrawal of gold from 
New York, and this is something of 
which Wali street is very much afraid. 
In this connection, it may be said that 
the late breaks in corn and cotton must 
be regarded as encouraging factors, in- 
asmuch as they hold out:a little hope 
that the foreign exchange situation will 
improve to some extent before a great 
while. 

The worst seems to be over in the 
stock market, for the time being. The 
syndicates are determined to prevent a 
further slashing of values, and _ op- 
posed to all bear operations that might 
interfere with the process of liquidation 
that has been going on since last spring. 
The margin trader will do well, how- 
ever, in holding aloof, unless he is over- 
anxious to “scalp” in a small way. 

fe 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


There is a slightly better feeling in 
the local bond and stock market. In 
some quarters, the impression is grow- 
ing that money will be decidedly easier 
after the holidays, and that this will 
lead to a better demand for attractive 
securities. Conservative investors are 
still holding off, but the more auda- 
cious speculator is willing to assume 
risks and to buy now, while prices are 
still low, in anticipation of being able 
to sell at a good profit two months 
hence, The increases in bank dividends 
have had a good effect. They are taken 
to indicate that there is as yet no reason 
to be apprehensive or to look for an 
abating of prosperity. 

The demand for bank and trust com- 
pany shares has been decidedly brisk in 
the last few days. Colonial has moved 
up to 204%; Lincoln to 250; Missouri 
to 127; Mississippi Valley to 451; Mer- 
cantile to 406% ; Germania to 225; Bank 
of Commerce to 385; Third National 
to 336, while Mechanics’ is steady at 
280% bid, 28114 asked. For Boatmen’s 
225 is bid. 

St. Louis Transit is one of the weak 
spots. It is heavy at 26%. Liquidation 
in small amounts has been much in 
evidence of late. United Railways pre- 
ferred is a little lower and selling at 81; 
the 4 per cent bonds are quoted at 8434 
bid, 85 asked. 

Granite-Bimetallic has rallied slightly 
and is now selliing at 85, in small 
amounts. Missouri-Edison preferred 
and common have gained a few points; 
the 5 per cent bonds are firmer and sell- 
ing at 8o. 

Bank clearances are a trifle. smaller. 
Money rates continue firm at 6 and 7 
per cent. Sterling is lower and quoted 
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at 4.87. Drafts on New York are in 
demand and selling at a stiff premium. 
fo 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


**“Margin,’’—Montgomery City, Mo. — 
Would not care to buy the Virginia de- 
faulted bonds, even if they are, as you 
say, going for a song. They are a reck- 
less gamble. Would hold L. & N. for the 
present. There is some reason to expect 
a higher dividend rate in January. 

J. F. F.—Would prefer Laclede common 
to other stock mentioned. Don’t consider 
Third National inflated at current rates. 
Would hesitate to buy Commonwealth. 

T. R. MeN., Pine Bluff, Ark.—Think 
well of Cotton Belt preferred. Would not 
sell it at present prices. You might try 
to even up on Union Pacific. Don’t be too 
bearish on Rock Island after such a 
sharp break. Have received reports that 
a powerful pool has been organized for 
the purpose of squeezing bears and mak- 
ing the shares appetizing for ‘‘suckers.”’ 

F. K.—(1) Very speculative. Would not 
care to invest in it. (2) Not a safe in- 


BIG FOUR 


TRAINS TO 


CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON. 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 


vestment; though well thought of by Leave St. Louis 8:30 am 12:00 Noon 8:25pm 11.30 pm 
many local investors. If they had great Arrive Indianapolis 2:50 pm 6:10 pm 4:20 am 7:25 am 
intrinsic merit, they would sell at 110. », Cincinnati 6:00 pm 9:05 pm 7:30 am 10:55 am 
“ ty Cleveland 10:20 pm 1:40 am 2:55 pm 
Bull’’—The Boston house referred to is ** Buffalo 9:55 am 6:18 am 7:25 pm 
of doubtful standing. Not rated. Can’t ** New York 2:55 pm 6:00 pm 7:50 am 
** Boston 4:55 pm 9:03 pm 10:10 am 


advise purchase of Seaboard. 

S. E., Waco, Tex.—Think you made a 
good investment. Would not sell at price 
mentioned. Keep out of oil stocks. Kan- 
sas City Southern preferred is a promis- 
ing stock, but no attractive purchase at 


present time. 
% & & 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- e 
graved copper plate; $1.50; 100 cards " 
from your plate, $1.00. 

ee 

C. L. Bates, who, for many years, was 
with Mermod-Jaccard & Co., now has 
charge of the Diamond Department of 
F. W. Drosten, 7th and Pine, where he 
would be pleased to meet and serve his 
many friends and patrons, 


ee 
THE UNKINDEST CUT 

“What is the matter in there?” 

“Oh! The baker is having a fit. His 
second wife told him that he couldn’t 
bake bread like her first husband used 
to make.—Puck. 

te te fe 

A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. 
No charge for one or two-letter mono- 
gram, except for stamping, which ranges 
in price from 10 cents per quire up- 
wards. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 


and Locust. 
te te 
$12.00 Cincinnati and Return. 
Via BIG FOUR Dec. 24, 25, 31 and 


THROUGH SLEEPER AND DINING CARS, 
Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


























THE Banner Route TO ALL IMPORTANT CITIES. 


It has its own rails between ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, DES MOINES, 
TOLEDO, DETROIT, NIAGARA FALLS 
and BUFFALO, 


And through car lines to NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. 
PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN 
FRANCISCO, and PORTLAND ORE. 


Jan. 1. Four trains daily, leaving St. J} 4 uxuRIOUS PARLOR, SLEEPING, DINING, OBSERVATION- 
OO E Se 8: ee A NO AEH CAFE AND CHAIR CARS COMPOSE ITS TRAINS. 
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and sleeping cars. Get tickets Broadway 
and Chestnut street and Union Station. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS BOOKS. “AG 
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The standard classics in sets and handy volumes in i Ss M KR sy ) 
iWE ANANKE'! 


New Art Goods, Heller’s, 4011 Olive limp leather, ooze, calf and cloth; limited editions and 
| 513 PINE ST. 7 
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street. fine bindings. Juveniles in linen, boards, cloth, sets 

and fine illustrated editions. Also Bibles, prayer 

fe fe fe books, hymnals, ny of Heaven and other devotional 

H : og books. A few of the popular books for gifts are: An 

Winter tourist rates via Iron Moun- ojq Sweetheart of Mine, Wanted—A Chaperon. ; 
tain route, on sale October 15th and All books at cut Prices ES SOO STORE, jeer ay 2. ae @ 
April 30th, 1903. | 
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Exquisite designs in Diamond Jewelry MONEY TO LOAN ] rrey.\ rN 





On Diamonds and Jewelry |\OFFICE.! 


OENTRAL LOAN OFFIOE. | BU — 
204 N. PFoueTre Sraeer , w 


at Drosten’s, 7th and Pine streets. 
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Anniversary Gifts, Heller’s, 4011 Olive 
street. 
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THREE SPECIALS 
in Ladies’ and Children’s 


Knit Underwear. 








$1.00 Pants for 50c. Ladies’ Camel’s Hair 


pants, string bands, genuine 
Ey > Sr ere 50c 

50c Vests and Pants for 25c. Ladies’ Fleece- 
lined, Jersey Ribbed, Vests Silk Trimmed, 
pearl buttons, pants to match, regular sizes 
and extra large also. 

65c and 40c Children’s Underwear for 19¢. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Cotton Vests and Pants, 
plush lined, also three-quarter natural gray 
Woo! Vests, Pants and Drawers, ask to see 
them. 


Three Specials. Zephyr Knit Goods 
and Silk Shawls. 


50c Children’s Leggins and Drawer Leggins, 
Children’s all-wool Knit Leggins. 

$2.50 Shawls for $2.00. Ladies’ Heavy all- 
wool Knit Shawls, black white and colored. 

$2.00 Silk Shawls for $1.50. Ladies’ Heavy 
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We submit, ere the year closes, a few things to 
belated present-givers that are seasonable and ap- 
propriate, and that will yet be good substitutes for 


gifts, and be most acceptable as 


New Year’s Gifts! 





BLANKETS 


AND 


COMFORTS 


A consignment of about 1,000 Pairs of 
Blankets, all samples from the North Star 
Woolen Mills, some slightly soiled, others 
perfect. 

These goods will be on sale at about half 


price. 


200 pairs full size Gray and Fancy 
Striped Fleeced Blankets, some suita- 
ble for robes, at per pair... 85c 


150 pairs 11-4 size Brown and Gray 
Mottled Blankets, with good nap and 
fancy border, at, prt pair... $LA9 


100 pairs 10-4 size Gray California 
Wool Blankets, some slightly soiled; 
a regular $4.50 value, at, per pair.....$2 98 


200 full size Sample Comforts, with 
border all around and filled with best 
white cotton; a bargain for $2.00— 


your choice at, per comfott..................- $1 50 


Fine Kersey Monte Carlo Jackets, lined, 


The New Monte Carlo Jacket with 





Waists and Suits. 


Monte Carlo 
Waists in 
Cashmere 
and Pique, 
in all the 





3.50 


in castor, navy and black, with in-_ 


vert d back... -- Ge. 7 5 


a regular $13. 50 adage * 
Capes, satin lined in black, castor 
and navy, at 


regular $18.50 garment. $ J 2 5 50 
Handsome Zibeline Dress Suits, beauti- 
fully sti ched, in black, navy blue 


and brown, in blouse styles, 
$27.5 0 








Regular $37.50. 











all-silkk Shawls with fringe, Beautiful patterns, 








Men’s Underwear. 


Men’s Fine Sanitary Wool Fleeced Shirts and Drawers— 








worth 60:; Our Pri-e 


Men’s Fine, Medium Weight, Natural Wool Shirts and Drawers— 
worth and sold for everywhere at 75c 3 here eooms:-:-----seesesseneneeen 50c 


Men’s Fine All Wool Jersey Jackets—best makes— 
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$2.50 to $5.£0 





D. CRAWFORD & CO., Washington Ave. and Sixth St. 
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DINING CARS 


LL TRAINS 
LLMEALS 
LA CARTE 
LL THE WAY 
LL THE TIME 
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NEW EQUIPMENT i 


| ELEGANT DINING CARS 
g SUPERIOR SERVICE 
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Texas-Bound 


In the Fall and Winter months, as the tide of travel sets Southward, one naturally feels some interest in the selection 
of a quick and comfortable route. The 





Operates Fast Limited Trains to the prominent business centers of Oklahoma and Texas—trains lighted by 
electricity, and provided with Cafe Observation Cars, under the management of Fred Harvey. 
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“ THERE’S NO BETTER ROUTE. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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THE LAST LARGE TRACT OF FINE UNCULTI- 
VATED LAND TO BE THROWN OPEN FOR 
SETTLEMENT 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET ON THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN TERRITORY. 


LOW RATE ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP EXCURSIONS 
on the First and Third Tuesdays of Each Month. 
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JAMES BARKER, / 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 519 Wainwright Building, 
SAINT LOUIS. ; <ey 
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